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An American Tragedy 


ERE is a story:— 

A weak, ineffective son of a futile family 

escapes from the flatness of their life by 
getting a job as “bellhop” in a hotel. He is good- 
looking and of a pleasing modesty—his only virtues 
—and his “personality,” as they say in business, 
brings in easy money and speedy opportunities for 
mild vice. A rich, but otherwise negligible, uncle 
gives him a minor executive position in a collar fac- 
tory. He seduces a girl in his department and a 
little later is dazzled and attracted by a flapper of 
the smart local world who, being weak in mind and 
character, and susceptible to good looks, wants to 
marry him. In order to rid himself of girl number 
one, who is about to have a child, he plans what will 
seem to be an accidental drowning in a lonely lake. 
He loses his nerve at the last moment, but the boat 
is overturned by accident!and he lets the girl drown. 
Arrested, he goes through the interminable murder 
trial full of chicanery and sentiment which is the 
delight of the American press. He is convicted, and 
spends his last days trying to understand why he did 
it, trying to decide whether he was really guilty, but 
finding no clear answer. A poor thing he lived, a 
poor thing he died, 

This is the plot of Theodore Dreiser’s “An Amer- 
ican Tragedy” in two volumes, a work occasionally 
poignant, occasionally intense in its realism, often 
deadly dull, usually a monotonous narrative of 
everything that happened in the course of Clyde 
Griffiths’ short, worthless, and almost meaningless 
life. 
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And here is another story :-— 

Mary Teague is left an orphan in charge of a 
great but ruinous plantation where she lives with 
the younger children of the family. She has had 
little education and few social contacts; her father 
was a spendthrift and drunkard, her mother a beauti- 
ful but foolish woman. The boorish sons of neigh- 
boring planters try to frighten her into selling the 
old place, one in particular tries to drive her into 
marrying him. She fights back with the assistance 
of a quiet, but resourceful, farm manager whom she 
has hired to run the estate. The neighbors’ malicious 
tricks are foiled. Love springs up between the man 
and the girl. But she is a great lady, and he (though 
obviously better educated and more civilized) only 
a paid employee. In order to win him, she sells the 
plantation, gives all the money to the younger chil- 
dren, and takes a job as millhand. He pursues her, 
and they are about to be married when she discovers 
that he is a Harvard man, immensely rich, who had 
been sent south to lead an open air life. Consterna- 
tion and refusal on her part, for now she is only a 
millhand. The plot is solved by a forest fire on the 
deserted plantation where they have gone together 
to search for a missing deed. Ringed round by fire 
for two days, matrimony is the only way out. 

This is a fair specimen of the kind of American 
story which was selling by hundreds of thousands 
when Dreiser wrote his “Jennie Gerhardt”—which 
is still being written, and still sells. The picture of 
life is false, the philosophy of life is shallow, the 
motives of the characters are not true motives, their 
behavior is not true behavior. The hero is always 
heroic, the heroine invariably pure, the villains all 
black. Reading such a book, Theodore Dreiser may 
have said, I shall write a true story where everything 
is exactly as it might have been in the America I 
know. But when he came to write he found that 
the America he knew was so different from the 
fiction written about it that only a mountain of evi- 
dence would prove the reality of his story. ‘There- 


Snowfall 


By Maryorre MEEKER 
A T noon the elfin flakes began to fall. 


The air was intricate with such a flight 
Of unsubstantial bloom as left on all 
The earth a lovely petaling of light. 


A wide swift radiance dazzled earth and air; 
There was no rich disguise, no gold to mar 

The hushed and heaping whiteness anywhere 
Till all the city was a silver star. 


(And in our loneliness and pride we said, 
This is that city gained in one lost breath, 
The many-petaled city of the dead— 


Those are the muted corridors of death .. .) 


Now noon went out in white; and we who feared 
The ebbing tide of day, the loss of light, 

Watched how the subtle wings of twilight veered 
In blue obscurities until the bright 


Curved crystal moon, of carven light and dew 
Wove crystal spells she may not weave well 
twice... 
O night of still strange bloom! The white hours 
through 
The star-like city burned, all fire and ice. 


(And in our loneliness and pride we dreamed 
This was that easeful city pale with rime 

Of ancient sleep, where cliffs of silence gleamed 
With hoar of space and drift on drift of time.) 








“The Hounds of Spring.” Reviewed 
by Anne Parrish. 


“Mr. Secretary Walsingham.” 
viewed by Wallace Notestein. 


Re- : 

“The New Negro.” Reviewed by ¢ 
Oswald Garrison Villard. 

The Ass of Chartres. By Ernest 


Sutherland Bates. 





Next Week, or Later 


“The Plumed Serpent.” Reviewed 
by Elinor Wylie 
“The College President.” Reviewed 
by Noble H. MacCracken 
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fore, he described (in his recent novel) every mo- 
ment of a “bellhop’s” day, including his night ad- 
ventures. He spent pages upon a minute record of 
every sordid detail of moral cowardice. His char- 
acters were made to speak with such painful fulness 
that they began to seem even less real than the senti- 
mental stereotypes of the other story. And to be 
sure that nothing was left out, he stretched his nar- 
rative to two volumes. 

This is the literary history of Theodore Dreiser, 
an honest man, though no artist, driven into a fury 
of determined realism by the cheap and fluent senti- 
mentalists who sold a cosmetic called American life 


(Continued on next page) 


Parson Yorick 


Reviewed by J. B. Priesttey 


Author of “The English Comic Characters” 


a better life of Sterne than Professor Cross’s 

“The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne,”* 
so admirably organized and written, so full of 
necessary facts and yet moving so easily. The work 
is a revision and enlargement of a former one, 
bearing the same title, that was published in 1909 
and has been out of print for several years. A cer- 
tain number of new facts have come to light; letters 
not previously available have been pressed into 
service; and, as Professor Cross tells us, “in the 
light of all new knowledge” the former work has 
been so revised that this new one may be regarded 
as something more than an ordinary enlargement. 
He must be congratulated. ‘The author is a sym- 
pathetic yet temperate and critical biographer, who 
does not lose himself and his subject in a mist of 
idolatry, nor yet sacrifice truth and honesty to the 
easy picturesque and to theory-mongering. He is 
not a member of that contemporary school of 
biographers who write long books about men in 
order to prove that they, were not worth writing 
long books about, who begin with a strange hostility 
to and contempt for their subjects and contrive to 
turn them, before the end of the first chapter has 
been reached, into grotesque little puppets. 

This is very fortunate for us, if only because 
Sterne is a great temptation to the devotees of 
the easy picturesque in biography. His name and 
his fame have already suffered from them. There 
is, for example, Thackeray, against whom one 
does not wish to say a word now that he is rapidly 
becoming a great neglected and undervalued 
genius, but whose “English Humorists,” never- 
theless, excellent reading as they are, must be 
voted a nuisance by everyone with any sense of 
critical honesty. They throw a false light upon 
so many Eighteenth Century men of letters. 
Thackeray could not resist easy emotional effects 
in these lectures, and it is perhaps a pity that he 
did not accept the advice of his club acquaintance 
and enlist the aid of a piano. ‘Thus, if he had had 
a little music, it might not then have been neces- 
sary to have daubed the portrait of Sterne in such 
crude colors, to have made of this great stylist and 
whimsical fellow a raw-head-and-bloody-bones. 

Professor Cross, like the stout biographer he is, 
heads straight for some of these prevalent mis- 
conceptions and challenges them to combat. He 
proves conclusively that Sterne did not, for ex- 
ample, turn aside from a starving mother. Byron’s 
famous remark, “He preferred whining over a 
dead ass to relieving a living mother,” has in it 
as much truth as most smart antitheses. Sterne’s 
conduct, as shown by the elaborate vindication 
of himself he addressed to his uncle and by the 
facts, was that of a conscientious son who meant 
to deal justly and even generously with a parent 
for whom he had no great love. All the facts 
go to prove that in all his relationships, Sterne 
was never at any time ungenerous, cruel, and ab- 
solutely selfish. His conduct at any time would 
compare favorably with that of Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. As a son, husband, and father, he had his 
faults, but who has not? He was a middle-aged 
flirt, but there is no reason for us to point to the 
fact in horror, as if a middle-aged flirt were a 


|: is difficult to imagine that there will ever be 





* THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LAURENCE STERNE,. 
By Wixsvr L. Cross. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
2 vols, 1925. $7. 
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kind of monster unheard of in the world. He 
took the cap and bells and what was indisputably 
a pagan outlook into the pulpit, but his century 
was full of parsons who took worse things there 
or who never mounted the pulpit stairs at all. The 
fact is, of course, that the very people who are 
always telling us that authors are a set of sad 
dogs are unconsciously paying a tribute to author- 
ship, for they really imply that they have a higher 
standard of conduct for authors than they have 
for ordinary men. If not, then they overlook the 
fact that in the same searching light of publicity 
the lives of butchers and bakers (who are not 
even subject to the same temptations) would seem 
no better, perhaps worse. What seem little more 
than amusing weaknesses among our acquaintances 
are frequently transformed into monstrous vices 
when they are discovered in a dead author. 

We can, with the help of Professor Cross, free 
Sterne from some of the graver charges, and can 
recognize that in most of his relationships he 
played a not discreditable part. Yet this does not 
rob the old taunts of all their sting. And the 
reason is plain. Sterne entered literature as the 
professor of an exquisite sensibility. Ethical sys- 
tems, moral codes, rigid standards of conduct, were 
not for him; he waved them aside; for him the 
pitying heart, the melting tear. His object is to 
make us sensitive to all manner of little things, a 
dead ass among them. You shall, he tells us in 
effect, shed tears where you never thought to shed 
them. He introduced, with marked effect on the 
literature of Europe, the deliberate sentimental at- 
titude. So far, so good. But now, faced with 
such a person, we feel we have a right to judge 
him by something more delicate than the ordinary 
standards of conduct. If he is so exquisitely sensi- 
tive in all the small concerns of life, we rightly 
feel that he ought to be even more exquisitely 
sensitive in the larger ones. It would be almost 
an insult to judge him as we do the rough-and- 
tumble Toms and Dicks. The result is that when 
we find that he was no better than they are, he 
immediately becomes a great deal worse. We ex- 
pect sensibility to begin at home. But Sterne’s 
always began a long way from home; we notice 
it least where we should reasonably expect to find 
it most, in the more important relationships of this 
life. While he can brood pathetically over a dead 
ass or an old coach, we also find that he can point 
out coolly, though not unkindly, to his mother 
who has crossed the sea to make her home with 
him that she would be better off where she was; 
so that we are instantly repelled and suspect his 
famous sensibility to be nothing better than a 
trick. We resent having our emotions stirred by 
a grinning mountebank, and this feeling is at 
the root of the hostile criticism that has so often 
been directed against him. 

He was not a hypocrite. His latest biographer 
takes care to show us how absurd that charge is. 
“No portrait,” he remarks, “could be further from 
the truth, for Sterne never pretended to be other 
than he was. Such qualities as nature gave him— 
whether they be called virtues or whether they 
be called vices—he wore upon his sleeve.” Of 
this there can be no doubt. Sterne was simply a 
sensation-monger, a taster of life. He can talk 
of passion, but it is doubtful if he ever felt any. 
Professor Cross, in his Character of Sterne, ap- 
pears to me to under-estimate the intellectual and 
over-estimate the emotional side of his subject’s 
mind. ‘That Sterne was no Hume or Diderot, had 
little or no logical or organizing power, is obvi- 
ous; but there is nevertheless a considerable power 
of intellect behind his wit and humor. There 
is more of that absolute philosophic kind of humor 
in “Tristram Shandy” than most readers would ap- 
pear to suspect. On the other hand, in spite of 
evidence to the contrary (such as the account of 
his Eliza period that Professor Cross gives us, 
when he would be awake for nights pacing his 
room or weeping), it is very doubtful if he was 
a really emotional man, Sensation-mongers never 
are. ‘There is something cool and untouched, the 
thing that tastes and is never engulfed, at the 
heart of them. 

More virile and masculine men, like Johnson 
and Fielding, probably experienced more genuine 
emotion in a week than Sterne did in all his life. 
The latter was probably never altogether possessed 
by an emotion, and that is why he may be re- 
garded as the high priest of the sentimentalhists, 
who do not respond healthily and naively to ex- 


perience but go looking for sensations. This ex- 
plains Sterne’s sexual attitude, in his life and work, 
for he was an amorous man destitute of virility 
and passion. He was for ever occupied gleefully 
counting the small change of sexual experience. 
Sterne’s persistent flirting, a very different business 
from the mere lustful intrigues of many of his 
friends, is very significant, for your flirt is an 
elaborate pretender, who is hot outside and cool 
inside, who is all the time watching himself and 
enjoying the sensations that flicker across his mind. 
And that, I think, is really the secret of Sterne, 
the habit of mind that made him the great literary 
artist he is. 


This is a matter into which Professor Cross 
does not enter very fully, perhaps because he as- 
sumed that it was outside his province. But 
Sterne’s literary genius is, naturally, the most in- 
teresting thing about him, and, as it happens, it 
is most of him. He was an artist first and last. 
He is the literary sense personified. He could be 
easily moved on the surface, but not so much 
moved as to be incapable of realizing just how 
he was moved. He was able to be the spectator of 
his own mind. There is always one part of him 
sitting coolly in the stalls, notebook in hand, watch- 
ing the show and at the same time casting about 
for the right word, the exact cadence. Even be- 
fore he had written a word, or at least anything 
beyond a letter and a sermon, it is more than 
likely that the literary artist, the man who finds his 
satisfaction in recording life, was there, practising 
in talk so that when the time comes to begin 
“Tristram Shandy” it is all plain sailing. And 
these years of talk among his cronies at York and 
at Crazy Castle, though they appear to be so 
much time wasted, are in reality a magnificent 
preparation. In his library, he had a well-thumbed 
set of the great humorists, Cervantes, Rabelais, 
Burton, Montaigne, and the rest. Round about him, 
he had a number of eccentrics, whimsical, learned, 
individualistic figures, and behind them, those 
memories of his childhood, when he roamed from 
camp to camp. And then, years of witty talk 
to a set of friends who could meet him half way, 
who did not need to have every “t” crossed and 
“7” dotted, who could catch the flying wit and 
humor. 
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Given a man of this habit of mind, given this 
background and experience, and “Tristram Shandy” 
and “The Sentimental Journey” seem less like a 
pure miracle in literature than they did, though 
this, of course, takes away nothing from their 
greatness, It is frequently asserted that Sterne’s 
genius lies in his creation of character. But ad- 
mirable as the Shandies are, purely and simply as 
characters, it is not strictly in the creation of 
them that Sterne is so great. “The Sentimental 
Journey” is without characters in this larger sense, 
and yet it takes its place by the side of “Tristram 
Shandy” and has even been given the preference 
y some good judges. No, the genius of Sterne 
lies in his manner of presentation and his style. 
He brought individuality into narration as no one 
had brought it before him. He did not write like 
a committee addressing a vast solemn public but 
like a man talking with his friends. He gave a 
new turn to the art of narration and must be con- 
sidered one of the parents of modern fiction. 
Coleridge, as usual, touched the mark long ago 
when he pointed out that one of his excellencies 
consists : 
in bringing forward into distinct consciousness those 
minutiae of thought and feeling which appear trifles, 
yet have an importance for the moment, and which al- 
most every man feels in one way or other. Thus is 
produced the novelty of an individual peculiarity, to- 
gether with the interest of a something that belongs to 
our common BDature. 


He made the discovery that if he looked after the 
pence in his narrative, the reader could look after 
the pounds. He touched in, with matchless art, the 
telling details, the sensations and odd fancies flick- 
ering across the mind, and left the rest to look 
after itself, with the result that his narrative 
seems, even to this day when so many have copied 
his tricks, extraordinarily fresh and vivid, if only 
because it is freely colored by the reader’s own 
imagination, which has been cunningly stimulated. 

His century was a time in which the obvious 
was insisted upon at some length in literature. Its 


authors may be seen moving out in their first 
chapters like modern liners leaving dock. The in- 
dividual, the particular, was swallowed up in the 
general. Each author wrote as if he were seven 
or eight men, and seemed to address whole nations. 
All that is dropped in Sterne. He can take us 
over to France in a couple of sentences in “The 
Sentimental Journey.” There and in “Tristram 
Shandy,” you may find any number of things you 
do not like, plagiarisms from old authors, tedious 
witticisms and mountebankery, tiresome timid ob- 
scenity, and all the rest, but there too you will find 
not merely some scenes that are among the most 
vivid in all literature, but also for the first time 
fully one half of the devices now common among 
novelists and essayists. 

“Writing, when properly managed, is but a 
different name for conversation,” Sterne remarked; 
and this was his stylistic creed. At a time when 
prose style, with its elaborate periods, its balanced 
antitheses, and so forth, was as far removed, in 
choice of words, organization and cadence, from 
men’s talk, Sterne artfully contrived his prose on 
the basis of talk, even adopting a system of punc- 
tuation that is purely and simply a notation for 
the ear through the eye. You may see in his long 
dashes a whimsically lifted eyebrow. He did not, 
to use his own phrase, “go cluttering away like 
hey-go mad,” for though he wrote quickly, he 
toiled away at revision; but the effect he tried to 
produce, and did produce, was that of a com- 
panion at ease, cluttering away like hey-go mad. 
The witty and impulsive creature in him, talking 
away in one circle for years before writing, gave 
him the substance of his books. The cool artist 
in him, who was always there, who could cun- 
ningly adapt passages, wet with his tears, from his 
Journal and letters for “The Sentimental Jour- 
ney,” and tears or no tears always knew what 
word to change, what cadence to modify, perfected 
the form, formless though it may appear, and 
gave it its inimitable grace. 

The lanky bohemian parson from the York- 
shire wilds, the philandering wit who conquered 
London and Paris for a season or so, these had 
their little day, none too bright and all too brief. 
But Yorick the literary artist has lived on and on. 
His sentiment went like the plague across the Con- 
tinent. His odd glancing humor went even fur- 
ther and has lasted to this day. His whimsical 
laughter-and-tears individualism in literature was 
undoubtedly one of the great Romantic influences. 
His innovations in the presentation of scene and 
character, in the selection of bright detail; the 
subjectivity of his narrative; the personal con- 
versational flavor of his style, these wound their 
way into the methods of European fiction. As a 
man he is to be encountered in Professor Cross’s 
admirable and satisfying biography. As a literary 
artist, he is to be met, directly, in his two great 
books, and indirectly, as an influence, in fully 
one third of the notable volumes produced since 
his death. 


An American Tragedy 
(Continued from preceding page) 

by quantity production. Such minute and tedious 
realism had gone bankrupt in France long ago when 
Zola’s novels were seen to be too scientific for 
fiction, and too fictitious for science. It was quite 
unnecessary to shovel the dirt of the streets again 
into a book, saying, I will be honest even if my 
readers die of it. A truer realism had been prac- 
ticed by many writers. But Dreiser could not endure 
the thought of all the true things happening every 
dav in factories and homes with no record of them, 
and his plodding German honesty drove him to 
write and write and write about a poor feeble boy 
who never had an idea in his head except to get 
“classy clothes” and a girl, as if he had a Hamlet 
on his hands, or at least a Martin Arrowsmith. 

Every country gets the Dreisers it deserves, and 
the dulness, the rude power, the sticky humanita- 
rianism, the tremendous laborings of ours, only 
prove that the reality of American life was so unlike 
our popular fiction that he could never get beyond 
a dazed determination to overwhelm us with the 
unpleasant facts. He is an American tragedy. And 
yet his place in American literary history is secure, 
and you must admire him, even if it is impossible to 
read, without skipping, in his books. 
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Dead and Alive 


THE HOUNDS OF SPRING. By Sytvia 
TuHompson. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1926. 


Reviewed by ANNE ParRIsH 
Author of “The Perennial Bachelor” 


ERE is a book by a very young author with 
H a noble theme—that spiritual evasion, the 
refusal to go straight through whatever 
life offers, whether pain or bliss, must deform the 
soul. It is written with an almost stern steadiness, 
keeping to the straight road of the story with never 
any wandering off into fields or forest paths; it is 
written with intense feeling, with utter seriousness. 
No one is ever absurd (except one character part, 
Miss Grimmer, introduced, one feels, conscientiously 
as “comic relief”), no happening is ever insignfi- 
cant. The characters never talk to each other—they 
converse in purest English, or make long speeches 
on economics, ethics, or international politics. Miss 
Thompson’s knowledge of politics amazes me, and 
here I am utterly at sea. Impressed and depressed, 
I fold my hands and sink beneath the deep waters. 
Colin and Zina are to be married, and Colin 
makes love in a manner as slow, soft, tender, whim- 
sical, and murmurous, is so charming to-his elders, 
is so cultured, and has such high ideals, that he seems 
too perfect for this earth until he really comes alive 
for a moment by diving ungracefully and landing 
on his stomach with a smack. But that is his one 
lapse. He is quickly back in character, delivering 
a lecture to Sir Edgar Renner, Zina’s father, on 
Meredith’s poetry, with selections, to which Sir 
Edgar replies with two and a half pages of history 
and politics. Colin is humorous, too. We are told 
so many times, although few proofs are given. The 
chief one is when he “in a fantastic humor” saw 
Zina and three other tennis players “hopping like 
giant white fleas. He thought: ‘Who, even among 
the extravagances of amorous simile used by the 
Elizabethans, ever believed his lady to be a white 
flea? >») 
xs FS 


Then comes the war, and Colin and Zina part. 
And these puppets become startlingly alive. ‘They 
live, their pain is real. After that, throughout the 
book, they and the other characters change back and 
forth bewilderingly. For pages they will be a ven- 
triloquist’s dummies, opening and shutting their 
mouths while the same voice speaks through them— 
then suddenly they are living, suffering men and 
women. And as you read, flooded by their emotion, 
a word, and they are dummies again, opening and 
shutting their mouths. 

Colin is reported killed, and Zina, still loving 
him, but unable to face the blackness and emptiness 
of life alone, marries George Barrett-Saunders. 
That she should drift into such a marriage numbly, 
without really seeing or feeling George, seems per- 
fectly possible, but that she should do so seeing every 
fault and drawback, really disliking him, is hard to 
believe. A few days before her wedding she answers 
her father’s: “Do you love him at all, Zina?” with 
“No. He has only a physical attraction for me: 
and the sort of life he leads will keep me occupied. 
Politics, a certain amount of entertaining.” But 
driving to the Church to her marriage, the discon- 
certing girl becomes alive again. 

cs F 


Of course Zina has only to marry George to have 
Colin, his memory suddenly restored, turn up in a 
Paris hospital. ‘They both go through terrible times. 
But Colin is Colin still, after war, prison camp, 
illness, loss of Zina, after, in his own words, “filth 
and horror and futility,” he can still be jarred by 
the word “pink” to describe a sunset. “Sunsets, 
when you felt their whispering, ethereal glow, their 
vast flooding light, as though the petals of millions 
of roses were turned to perfume and breathed in a 
strange still music over the heavens—sunsets weren’t 
pink.” 

Colin is loved by Hope Chase, well described, 
although “The pearls coiled at the base of her nar- 
row throat seemed to throttle a being less real, more 
evanescent . . . than themselves; her head and 
throat . . . might fade suddenly into the back- 
ground . . . and leave the pearls coiling and gleam- 
ing in mid-air” does suggest the Cheshire Cat. And 
Zina has not only her George, but her little son 
Charles. Miss Thompson is splendid with children, 
and I don’t believe her when after an enchanting 
glimpse of Charles at the Zoo she tells me he is not 
a charming child. But his mother does not love 


a 


him, and in spite of Hope and George and Charles, 
Colin and Zina come together at last, and we leave 
them on a balcony overlooking Florence. And I 
only hope Zina never calls the sunset pink. 

It is a big book, deeply felt and honestly written, 
with moments of real emotion. And not for one 
moment is there any nonsense about it. 


The Portrait of a Snob 


MARY GLENN. By Saran Gertrupe MILuin. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. 1926. $2. 


Reviewed by Louis KRoNENBERGER 


A ts “God’s Stepchildren,” “Mary Glenn.” 





This new novel, hardly longer than an ex- 

tensive novelette, proves that Mrs. Millin’s 
simple, severe, mighty-limbed structure was not de- 
vised as a vehicle necessary for presenting five gen- 
erations in three hundred pages, but that it exem- 
plifies her method of writing fiction. For here, 
with a right to twice as much space as she uses, once 
again she is spare and direct. 

“Mary Glenn” is written with so much selection, 
with so much restraint, with so much omission, that 
in both form and substance it emerges a perfect 
whole, rounded to portray the fundamental things 
in a woman’s life and a woman’s character. There 
are no loose ends, no details, no trivialties left which 
can add the minor and secondary aspects of that 
life and character; the portrait is a unit, it leaves 
nothing contradictory or impermanent in the woman, 
The book, too vital, too serious, too deeply rooted in 
human feelings to be a mere tour de force in art, 
is none the less a product of art too sublimated to 
be seen, in the final sense, like the immediate stuff 
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Cartoon from “At the Bottom of the Ladder,” by Camillus 
Kessler (Lippincott). 


of life. “Mary Glenn” amply satisfies the dictum 
that the raw material of life, through selectiveness, 
emphasis, and balance, should be transmitted into an 
artistic arrangement of life; yet I am not enthusi- 
astic over its sublimated sort of reality. The book 
leaves one recognizing perfectly what type of 
woman Mary was, what was the outline of her life, 
and what the source of her tragedy—in other words, 
it leaves one with some very definite impressions. 
But one comes away remembering, and continuing 
to remember, none of those unforgettable details, 
none of those brain-limning incidents, none of those 
momentary revelations of character which great 
crowded novels bequeath, and which become incor- 
porated in our lives as if they had been our personal 
experiences. One remembers Mary Glenn with the 
impersonality that one remembers the order of Brit- 
ish peers or the demonstration of a syllogism. 

Any one who read “God’s Stepchildren” will 
know none the less that “Mary Glenn” must be 
engrossing, deeply sincere, admirably told, and some- 
times moving. It is the story of a snobbish-minded 
woman, born of low-class parents in the Transvaal, 
who aches to belong to the best society in her mean- 
ingless Transvaal town. Hoping to dazzle the 
town, she marries a well-bred Englishman rather 
than a well-bred native who subsequently achieves 
local importance. It is only van Aardt’s help that 
keeps the Glenns going, and all the time Mary’s life 
is dominated by a single striving for position. Then 


tragedy—the loss of her little son—one day enters 
her life. The last third of the book shows the effect 
of such tragedy upon her. 

As for Mary Glenn, Mrs. Millin is too honest 
and clear-sighted to make her a subject for false 
pathos. She simply exposes her contemptible ambi- 
tion as the stupid, small-souled thing it is. I do not 
think that “Mary Glenn” has the pity or the strength 
or the inherent and at the same time demonstrated 
tragedy of “God’s Stepchildren.” ‘The subject, by 
nature limited, is further limited by its point of 
attack. The book is without question something 
more than excellent virtuosity, but something less 
than a deeply significant picture of life. It leaves 
one as cold as “‘God’s Stepchildren” left one warmed. 





His Most Pagan Majesty 


THE OLDEST GOD. By StepHen McKenna. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1926. $2.50. 


Reviewed by GLtapys CHANDLER GRAHAM 


pervading god. What is there about this 

oldest god that makes him also ‘+ youngest? 
Why is it that, quite without particular iegend, his 
name is of all the ancient gods oftenest on the lips 
of men today? Why, being almost the only god 
not honored by election to Olympus, has he never 
lacked for worshippers down the years? Perhaps 
it is because Pan has always absolved his followers 
from constancy. Here is a god to be enjoyed today, 
forsworn tomorrow, and re-embraced next week. 
Apostacy among his followers has never worried 
him nor has he ever turned his thoughts toward 
punishment. He knows too well that some hint of 
spring in the air, some flutter of wing in the sky, 
or some sudden leap in the blood will bring men 
back to him in time. He is not a jealous god, and 
has always been willing to take on the new in 
pleasure-seeking without relinquishing the old. The 
steady tread of the tired business man down the aisle 
of the current Follies may be less lovely than the 
light steps of youth in the Thessalian forests but the 
same finger beckons both, the finger that controls 
the stops in the pipes of Pan. Even the gentle 
Barrie turned to His Most Pagan Majesty when he 
wanted a symbol for eternal youth, exorcising any 
vestiges of the demoniac by the kindly magic of a 
Christian name so that even the most timid may now 
have their Pan—with a pinch of Peter. 
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But there is no concession to timidity in the Pan 
whom Stephen McKenna most audaciously intro- 
duces into an English house-party in his latest novel, 
“The Oldest God.” What bids fair to be a most 
boring Christmas week in Nateby Castle, owing to 
the ill-assorted group of guests gathered together by 
an over-eager American hostess, turns into a wild 
Saturnalia wherein the natural and the supernatural 
rub elbows in a sufficiently convincing, and awe- 
some, manner. ‘The havoc is precipitated by the 
most guileless member of the party. Professor 
Shapland, in a well-meant attempt to cover the con- 
versational gaps at dinner, launches his theory con- 
cerning the origin of the devil’s cloven hoof. His 
identification of this mark with the goat-hoof of 
Pan leads to a discussion of the two religions: Pan 
representing wild nature and Christ, asceticism. A 
vote is taken on the relative merits of the two, with 
six announcing themselves for Arcady and only 
four remaining on the side of the angels. The 
semi-darkness of the room is suddenly shattered by 
a strange, brilliant whiteness—the deus ex machina, 
literally, arrives in an automobile, and the story 
plunges into the abandonment of an uninhibited 
society. It is a point to note that the three women 
of utterly diverse types react in exactly the same 
manner once they have enlisted under the banner 
of “nature.” Adela Glynde, an intellectual reserved 
woman with a complete contempt for the world, 
Jocelyn Arley, a naive young American of much 


P= the all-inclusive name; Pan, the all- 


‘innocent charm, and Nora Helmsley, a rather vulgar 


nouveau riche, become sisters under their skins with 
a vengeance at the falling of the conventional bars. 
The men maintain more of their individuality, al- 
though it is in the manner, not the matter, of their 
enjoyments that they differ. After five days of 
hoof-prints on the garden paths at Nateby, the four 
abstainers are able to convince the revellers of the 
macabre character of their leader. Pan, sensing the 
situation, leaves, with a graceful gesture of renun- 
ciation—and England is herself again. ; 
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Elizabethan Policy 


MR. SECRETARY WALSINGHAM AND 
THE POLICY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
By Conyers Reap. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1925. 3 vols. $20. 

Reviewed by Wa.tiace NorestEIN 
Cornell University 
HIS book may be commended to the general 
reading public interested in biographies, 
particularly those curious about Queen 

Elizabeth and her diplomacy, or to those who care 
to follow the career of one of England’s great for- 
eign ministers. To many the history of diplomacy 
is hardly the most interesting of topics, and certainly 
it is not that “new history,” of which we have now- 
adays to hear so much. But Mr. Read has made it 
a story; by using all the arts of arrangement, he has 
given us what is likely long to remain the most read- 
able account of Elizabeth’s foreign affairs. The 
reader hurries on from page to page in search of 
the dénofdement, but that dénodement is put off again 
and again—thanks of course to the ways of Eliza- 
beth, but thanks also to Mr. Read’s real gift of 
narrative—until the break with Spain. 

Up to the present the only large scale biography 
of Walsingham has been that begun, though never 
carried beyond the first volume, by a careful Ger- 
man scholar, Karl Staihlin. It is remarkable that no 
Englishman has attempted a complete account of 
Walsingham. Perhaps only a German or an Amer- 
ican would have had the long patience required. At 
any rate years ago Mr. Conyers Read set about fill- 
ing in this important gap. He has gone painstak- 
ingly through the great manuscript collections in 
England, he has availed himself of the printed ma- 
terials of other countries, he has decoded the ciphers 
and straightened out the dating in letters beyond 
number. He has lived up to the creed of Gardiner 
that nothing is so important for the historian as to 
find out the exact order in which events occurred. 
Having collected and sorted a body of materials 
overwhelming in extent, he has packed the evidences 
of that research into terse and enlightening footnotes 
that interfere not at all with the smooth flowing 
narrative of the ready writer. The biography may 
fairly be called “definitive,” a word that is of course 
always relative. In a century or possibly less, after 
new letters have been turned up in the attics of 
country houses, in the state paper offices of conti- 
nental capitals, perhaps in the home of some private 
collector in Kansas City, another historian will come 
along with a “definitive” life of Walsingham and 
point out the shortcomings of Mr. Read. 
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Mr. Read has indicated the shortcomings of his 
predecessors, in footnotes—without overlooking 
their virtues. A great many details he has been able 
to correct or amplify; he has in many instances 
offered a more reasonable explanation of policy and 
come a little closer to probable motives. If no 
weighty conclusions of general significance appear, 
if the course of Elizabethan diplomacy remains 
much as we knew it before, that is not to his dis- 
credit. His many new bits of fact give an exacter 
basis for judgment. His judgments, however, rest 
not alone upon such a basis but upon thorough 
analysis and common sense. 

He has valiantly resisted the temptation to make 
a hero of Walsingham. To many readers it will 
seem that in the majority of cases where Walsing- 
ham took issue with the Queen, he was the wiser. 
He had, what neither Burleigh nor the Queen pos- 
sessed, a philosophy back of his policies, and he was 
withal, I am inclined to think, cleverer in seizing 
opportunity. His patience was passing that of 
Griselda. He saw plan after plan break down be- 
cause the Queen was too cautious or too penny-wise, 
he endured her beratings for the consequent failures, 
and set out to build again. Mr. Read makes com- 
ments pertinent, but all too few; he is in the main 
content to tell the story, trusting the reader for the 
rest, but when he fears that his reader is exclaiming 
at the ways of the Queen, he stops to enter a caveat 
in her favor. He evidently does suspect that the 
great Lord Burleigh has been overpraised. It is hard 
for the reader not to conclude that in most respects 
Walsingham was the wiser Councillor. Mr. Read 


has been so objective that he has left the way open 
for some facile don to write on the basis of his 
work a short piece of brilliant generalization. 

The notion of the far-seeing Elizabeth who in 
her combinations of courtship and diplomacy played 
a shrewd waiting game, the notion that Beesly has 


popularized, finds little justification in the story 
here told. Elizabeth’s statecraft in foreign affairs 
was not worthy to be called even opportune. “How 
much of her attitude,” says Read, “was the result 
of far-sighted statesmanship, and how much merely 
an inherent inability to follow any vigorous course 
of action it will always be difficult to say. Mr. 
Read’s readers will think that it is not so difficult. 
Elizabeth’s best title to fame in foreign affairs rests 
upon the fact that she chose good Councillors and, 
without supporting them, stuck to them. That her 
policy finally resulted in the defeat of Spain has 
often been put down to her exceeding credit, for 
historians, like others, are prone to measure by re- 
sults. There is at least the possibility of another 
view, that Elizabeth had so many good cards in her 
hand, though neither she nor those around her fully 
realized it, that it did not greatly matter how she 
played them, if she did not throw away her trumps. 
Her two highest trumps were an excellent navy and 
the support of English public opinion, and the knave 
was the aspiration of James VI for the reversion 
to the English throne. 

The book will find a secure place among Amer- 
ican contributions to English history. 


The Turn of the Road 


THE NEW NEGRO: An Interpretation. Edited 
by Atain Locke. New York: A. & C. Boni. 
1925. 

Reviewed by OswALp Garrison VILLARD 
Editor, The Nation 
HE genesis of this book was that extraordi- 
nary issue of the Survey Graphic of March, 
1925, entitled “Harlem.” But if that 

issue was remarkable, this expansion of it to a na- 
tional and international scope is equally so. Here is 
a record of achievement to astound even one, like 
the writer of these lines, who all his life has been 
cognizant of the progress of the colored men and 
women. Certainly twenty-five years ago no one 
could have imagined that so brief a span of years 
could record the rise of so large a group of Negro 
writers, artists, singers, and actors. Indeed, after 
perusing the book one must ask oneself whether any 
other single group in our complex national life has 
progressed with anything like the speed of our col- 
ored citizens. 

The extraordinary materialistic progress of the 
race is best exemplified in the sudden development 
of the largest Negro city in the world, Harlem, with 
its sixty million dollars’ worth of Negro-owned 
real estate where ten years ago the amount of Negro 
property was negligible. So amazing is this creation 
almost over night of a Negro capital that already 
James Weldon Johnson speculates in the book before 
us as to whether it will not speedily become “a center 
of intellectual, cultural, and economic forces exert- 
ing an influence throughout the world, especially 
upon the Negro peoples.” Here the Negroes have 
taken Booker Washington’s advice to acquire prop- 
erty and put it into dollars and cents with amazing 
celerity. But they have not stopped there. They 
have gone on creating an atmosphere for an intel- 
lectual life of their own. They have created a 
Mecca to which have come the greatest living Amer- 
ican lyric tenor, Roland Hayes, poets like Langston 
Hughes, Countee Cullen, Claude McKay, Jean 
Toomer, Georgia Douglas Johnson, and a group of 
novelists and singers and actors who have compelled 
the admiration of the white world. Not only the 
artists thereof but the white public also, which but 
yesterday was thinking of a Negro performer as it 
thought of Blind Tom, the pianist, or the latest 
waltzing elephant—as a freak risen to the top in 
a group incapable of sustained effort, incapable of 
creative or intellectual life, incapable of group co- 
herence, yes, incapable of everything which was else 
than a mere monkey-like imitativeness. Even that 
imitativeness was often declared to be only possible 
in the immature mind,—precisely as there are those 
who believe that the brilliant Jewish mind buds, 
flowers, casts its seed, and becomes sterile by the 
late thirties. 

Well, in Mr. Locke’s excellently edited volume 
are many specimens of the new Negro’s work in 
literature and the arts which ought to make even the 
most prejudiced Southerner admit that the time has 
come to frame new theories: It would surely be 
impossible to fill a similar volume with equally 
amazing facts or equally worthwhile literary docu- 
ments supplied by the white group in the South 
within the last twenty years. There is a positive 
passion for achievement, for creative expression, 





among these younger Negro writers and artists 
which in itself about proves correct a prophecy of 
years ago that America would receive more color 
and music, more warmth, and more joy of living 
from our Negro citizens than from any other ele- 
ment in our national life. And how we dour 
Anglo-Saxons need it! While we refuse to accept 
the gifts of music, fiestas, public folk-dancing, and 
all the colorful merrymaking our white immigrants 
bring us, we must concede to our colored people 
their refusal to give up their joy in life, their music 
and dancing, and their steadfast refusal to be 
stamped out by the same mold. That may be merely 
because of racial difference; in that case let us thank 
nature. Let us be grateful, too, that as this volume 
proves, the creative Negroes are not aping our white 
life. They are finding in their own ancient art, in 


their own music, in their own inner life and their 


own aspirations material in abundance for their 
talents. Of this they have hardly scraped the sur- 
face. Who would dare estimate what they will 
produce during the next twenty-five years after read- 
ing this record? 

“The New Negro” is a milestone, for it marks 
the exact distance the race has travelled since Booker 
Washington’s “Up From Slavery.” If there are 
those who think it should record only a sublime con- 
tentment with the station in life to which the negro- 
phobes among us believe they should be relegated 
let them not open these pages. Nor will our facile 
politicians who believe the Negro is there merely 
to be a pawn in their game, to be bought and tricked 
and led as if sheep, find any satisfaction here. The 
youth movement recorded herein does not propose 
to be told by anyone where it shall stop; nor does it 
propose to bow down to any Gessler hat of alleged 
race supremacy. Best of all, it goes its way asking 
alms and favors of nobody. And it cares little for 
race obstacles. The golden melody of Roland 
Hayes’s voice has brought out mixed audiences of 
blacks and whites in our Southern cities sitting to- 
gether for the first time, for the Negro has refused 
to go up to the galleries to hear his Hayes sing. So 
there are other picklocks of talent and of genius in 
the hands of this group of our despised citizens with 
which they can and will throw open many doors now 
shut to them. 

Mr. Locke’s volume is reinforced by a bibliog- 
raphy covering thirty pages giving the pedigrees of 
the many contributors, and a list of Negro writers 
and writings on or about the Negro, his music, his 
literature, drama, folk-lore, and race problems. 





The Society of Arts and Sciences announces that 
Julian Street is the winner of the O. Henry Memo- 
rial Prize ($500 in gold) for the best short story 
by an American writer published in an American 
magazine during 1925. ‘The story for which the 
prize is awarded is “Mr. Bisbee’s Princess,” which 
appeared in the Red Book, and later as the title tale 
in a book of Mr. Street’s stories. This story will 
head the contents of the 1925 volume of “O. Henry 
Memorial Award Prize Stories.” ‘Tying with “Mr. 
Bisbee’s Princess” for the first prize was Wilbur 
Daniel Steele’s “The Man Who Saw Through 
Heaven,” but as Mr. Steele has won two prizes from 
the Society of Arts and Sciences he is barred from 
the money award. The second prize ($250) goes 
to Wythe Williams for his “Splendid With 
Swords,” which appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post; and the prize of $100 for the best brief story 
goes to Mary Austin for “Papago Wedding,” which 
was published in the American Mercury. 

The 1925 volume of the “O. Henry Memorial 
Award Prize Stories” will also contain stories by 
Sherwood Anderson, Booth Tarkington, Francis 
Hackett, Du Bose Heyward, Brand Whitlock, and 


others. 
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The Ass of Chartres 


HAT are you doing, Ass of Chartres? 

WV Poor foolish ass, ineffably dull, are you 

still trying to learn to play the lyre? 

Don’t you know that it is quite hopeless? For six 

hundred years you have tried, in season and out of 

season, through rain and sleet and snow, and you 

are now no nearer than at the beginning. Nay, 

further—for your hoofless leg cannot even reach the 
lyre that you still hold—rather uselessly it seems. 

What are you waiting for, Ass of Chartres, that 
you keep your bleared eyes turned so steadily toward 
the square? Do you think to see Thibault the Good, 
or stout Count Henry, or perchance King Louis the 
Saint, come riding up once more to the doors of your 
cathedral? 
last crusade. They will not return. 

Or do you watch for the coming of the pilgrims, 
the cripples and the sick, to lie for nine days in the 
crypt of Notre-Dame-de-Sous-Terre and then go 
away—some to live and some to die? Are you ex- 
pecting new miracles, that the blind will see and 
the dumb ope their lips and praise the Virgin, and 
men from all France come again to build the 
Church of God? Poor stupid ass, today the pilgrims 
go elsewhere and after miracles they raise no cathe- 
drals but cheap hotels, trinket shops, and booths of 





picture ‘post-cards—picture post-cards printed for 
the glory of the Lord. 

For what are you listening, Ass of Chartres, 
with your long ears turned back so wistfully? For 
Gabriel and Marie in the Old Tower to ring out 
the tidings that the Prince of Peace is risen? Do you 
not know that Gabriel and Marie were melted down 
by the Terrorists and made into leaden bullets to 
carry different tidings? Poor foolish ass. 

Or is it indeed the Prince of Peace himself that 
you await and do you think to be able to join in his 
praise on the great day? Thrice foolish ass—are 
you so proud because he rode upon the back of your 
brother into Jerusalem long ago? He did not die 
for you—you are but a dull beast without a soul. 
And it is more than doubtful whether He will ever 
come. Even we, who have immortal souls, have 
grown weary of waiting. Cease to cling to the 
walls of the church, Ass of Chartres, come down 
among us, your betters, eat hay with us and bray 
with us. For we, we too once thought to play the 
lyre, but we have learned long since to prefer bray- 
ing. Then do you, who were made for braying, 
come down—O, Ass of Chartres, come down and be 
our King. 

ERNEST SUTHERLAND Bares. 


They have all gone on crusade—on the - 











The 
BOWLING GREEN 





In Bed 


KNOW very little about the way people be- 
] have in bed. I have so rarely been ill, indeed 

I might almost say I have so rarely gone to 
bed at all, in the way a good routine bedgoer does 
it, that I feel very amateurish in this subject (as in 
all others). And human beings in any unfamiliar 
situation always rather hanker to know what is the 
customary behavior under those circumstances, even 
if they don’t intend to imitate it. What would 
Emily Post (if that is her name? I mean the 
Etiquette lady) do? Call for Clicquot Club ginger 
ale, I suppose. 

But it has struck me as a very odd, even valuable 
experience, to be laid up (or rather, laid down) in 
bed (this is the fourth day) in a strange room in 
my own house; in the only room which, normally, 
I hardly ever enter. (The guest room). It is a 
very quaint sensation, and everything conspires to 
make it delightful, at any rate now that first sensa- 
tion of having been squashed by a motor truck has 
faded. I do not mean that I have actually been so 
squashed; but those who have been properly gripped 
will remember that that is what it feels like. Doctor 
J, enchanting person, says it is poison in the perios- 
teum; and I like his word, too, for mustard plasters. 
Cataplasms, he calls ’em, with a twinkle. ‘Titania, 
I think, enjoys preparing mustard plasters; she tells 
me she mixes them over the wood fire in the living- 
room; with the same exhilaration, I’m sure, that 
she has in toasting marshmallows or cooking fudge 
or welsh rabbit; and I should think that welsh rab- 
bit would make a very interesting cataplasm. I 
can’t verify that word because the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary (which should be in every guest room) 
lets me down badly: it hasn’t got the word at all. 
I implored Doctor J not to take Titania’s tempera- 
ture readings too literally; as an old New Yorker, 
she believes the thermometer is like the subway and 
has no stops between 96 and 103; but certainly her 
nursing is effective: I heard her telephoning The 
Saturday Review this morning, “I think he’s los- 
ing his grippe.” The result of all this is to make 
me renew my very old intention to own and study 
the great book I once dipped into, Doctor Osler’s 
“Principles and Practice of Medicine.” Certainly 
it is not right that authors, who pretend to deal 
with the motives and subtleties of human life, 
should be so ignorant of plain physiology. I always 
have much more confidence in writers (Chekhov, 
for instance) who know something about medicine. 
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One of the interesting things about this bed fast 
condition is that the mind runs rapidly through a 
symbolic graph of human progress. The first thirty- 
six hours or so of a good lively grippe it is nowhere; 
it is merely a grunt at the bottom of a dark bag. 
Then it becomes capable of such matter as the Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine. There it prowls among the 
fiction, wishing perhaps that everyone could write as 
entertainingly and ruthlessly as Ring Lardner; and 
wondering whether some sort of Salic law could be 
framed excluding Fannie Hurst from writing fiction 
until she has exorcised her present diaphoretic style. 
I read in one of Mr. Knopf’s notices that Miss 
Hurst is going to study at Oxford; and if so, I pre- 
scribe for her while there a large emolument of 
Jane Austen. At this stage of the illness, of course, 
some first-class mystery fiction would be ideal—my 
mind reverted tenderly to those new dollar editions 
of a couple of Earl Biggers’s excellent yarns (“The 
Agony Column” and another )—but there was noth- 
ing of that sort in the house that I hadn’t read. The 
advertising pages of the Cosmopolitan are interest- 
ing matter for a slightly feverish mind: it is curious 
to try to evolve some synthesis of them. That little 
anthology of feminine concerns offers extraordinary 
sociological data for future philosophers. Mr. Joad, 
for instance, what an essay he could write on Amer- 
ican civilization based on dandruff, pyorrhea, 
listerine, and the kissproof lipstick. 

Rallying a little I had a go at “Tom Sawyer,” 
succumbed to its charm just as I had when I last 
read it more than twenty years ago, and yet some- 
how felt that vague disappointment I have had in 
all my rereadings of Mark Twain. Kipling needn’t 


have been so prostrate before Mark: surely “The 
Jungle Book” is great where “Tom Sawyer” is 
only charming. ‘There were some of Emerson’s 
essays on the guest room shelf and by now I was 
competent for these. That’s what I call reading! 
I remember how blankly I conned them at the 
age of sixteen, reading a page several times with- 
out the slightest ripple on my guileless cortex. Yes, 
they seemed indeed (as Carlyle gorgeously said) 
“solid bags of duck-shot.” But try him now, say 
on The Over-Soul, or on Montaigne. You lie un- 
der your blankets strangely at ease, afloat among the 
pleasant naive thoughts of random idleness. ‘This 
Emerson, this pure and high and temperate spirit, 
looked as deeply and generously into life as any of 
the great scalawags and scoundrels. Has anyone 
ever written the kind of Life of him that would 
tell just How and Why he learned his gnomic 
secrets? Any one of the pellets in those bags of 
duck-shot will do to bring down a blue bird. 
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The chief disadvantage of these small disorders 
is that they make one’s pipe taste so beastly. It has 
the same loathsome gust as in those horrible days 
when I had flu, at Wyncote, in the autumn of 
1918; but when, for some perversion of conscience 
that I can’t now explain, I didn’t believe it possible 
to quit my job for more than a day or two and tot- 
tered in and out of Philadelphia in a stupor. I 
associate that time with a poem by Phoebe Hoffman 
which I printed in my column in the Evening 
Ledger when I was too dead to write anything 
myself: a poem about a child walking with cold 
bare feet on sharp red pebbles: I always think of 
that poem when my pipe tastes as it did the last 
few days. Of course as soon as it begins to taste a 
little better the bed gets all crumby with scraps of 
tobacco and you are glad enough to climb out. But 
it started me thinking of those admirable days and 
friends in the old Ledger building, of all the won- 
derful stuff that every man has in his memory, so 
much more racy and enchanted than any fiction or 
fable and yet it so rarely gets told. What is it 
Emerson quotes from Montaigne—“Five or six as 
ridiculous stories can be told of me as of any man 
living.” Of whom is this not true? Even of 
Colonel House, I dare say. I hear that he has ad- 
mitted the authorship of “Philip Dru,” and some- 
one writing in the Tribune says that everyone should 
read that preposterous book. I can’t go and rum- 
mage for my copy until I am vertical again, but it 
was always my Dark Horse for the world’s worst 
novel. The only time I ever met the Colonel was 
at a reception to Joseph Conrad, and I said to him 
(with cheerful recklessness) that it was pleasant to 
see the world’s best and worst novelists in the same 
room; he got the point at once, and looked gravely 
offended, as I suppose was natural. He does not 
realize that novelists speak to one another much 
more frankly than politicians, 
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You lie in bed, turning some of these trifles over 
in your mind, and wonder if a time will come when 
we too “will see, no longer blinded by our eyes.” 
For it is odd that here where sight is myopic and 
ears are thick with wax and tongues furry and 
fingers tough with callous, that we should confide 
so completely to these imperfect senses. These 
happy organs are useful as feelers to introduce us 
to realities that can only be thoroughly explored by 
senses more delicate still. In reading a book often 
you slide past a passage whose importance you hardly 
realize as you read; but afterward something acci- 
dentally happens to bring it back to your thoughts 
and you know how significant it was, but you can’t 
quite remember it or find it again. It is the sense 
of distinguishing these importances when first en- 
countered that is the kind of quality you perceive 
so beautifully in Emerson. 

“© believe,” he says, “that every sound that is 
spoken over the round world, which thou oughtest 
to hear, will vibrate on thine ear.” Certainly I 
have always observed that the books I have had an 
instinctive premonition about always arrive just 
when I want them. Here, for example, from 
Macmillan, and trudged through snow from the 
post office by Titania, comes Miguel de Unamuno 
—the salamander of Salamanca—and such a de- 
lightful title, “The Tragic Sense of Life.” My 
temperature is normal, the pipe begins to taste more 
like itself, and I’m going to tackle Miguel at once. 

CHRISTOPHER Morty. 
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Books of Special Interest 


Water-Power 


NIAGARA IN POLITICS: A Critical Ac- 
count of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Commission. By JaMEs Mavor. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1925. 

Reviewed by BARTLET BREBNER 

Columbia University 

‘THE Hydro-Electric Power Commission 

of Ontario administers the greatest 
system of electric light and power plants in 
the world, and does so under governmental 
ownership and operation. Its creator and 
guide and dictator was Sir Adam Beck who, 
in the process of realizing his dreams and 
ambitions for it, by sheer personal energy 
made some people regard him as the dic- 
tator of Ontario. It has been said of him 
that he would have achieved as much any- 
way, independent of his creation. The 
critic in the volume under review is James 

Mavor, emeritus professor of political 

economy in the University of Toronto, eco- 

nomic historian of Russia, friend of Kro- 
potkin and of Shaw and of many and 
varied stimulating thinkers, and avowed 
opponent of governmental operation of in- 
dustrial enterprises. Sir Adam Beck died 
in 1925, but “the Hydro” remains as his 
monument. Professor Mavor also died, 
and his book is like a charge of potential 
dynamite close to the foundations, not only 
of “the Hydro,” but of other proposed or 
actual publicly operated utility enterprises in 
North America. Because both men are dead, 
and because their personalities are so closely 
intertwined in the clash of opinion, there 
are obvious obstacles in the path of the re- 
viewer. It is difficult, however, to escape 
the conclusion that this volume is likely to 

become both a manual of principle and a 

mine of fact to the opponents of “public 

ownership” in America. 

There is nothing half-hearted about this 
“critical account.” It begins with a credo 
of economic faith which breathes profound 
conviction in what some economists are in- 
clined, perhaps too lightly, to dismiss as 
“classical economics” and old fashioned 
laisser faire. To the author governmental 
operation of industry in a developed coun- 
try is not only unnecessary, but an indica- 


tion of reversion to archaic medizval prac- 
tice. In his eyes when governments, or 
rather politicians, go into business they in- 
evitably tend toward dictatorship because 
their economic power maintains them politi- 
cally, independent of change of ministries. 
As their tenure of power, however, in some 
degree depends on tenure of office, they are 
strongly tempted to act arbitrarily and to 
defend both office and enterprise by a “reign 
of terror.” Votes are important, moreover, 
and the enterprises are likely to be adapted 
by vote-catching devices, such as cheap do- 
mestic lighting rates. Finally the debatable 
view is advanced that a very considerable 
element in the difference in enterprise and 
prosperity between Canada and the United 
States near Niagara is due to the fact that 
the latter, not the former, was strongly 
opposed to restrictions upon private enter- 
prise and in favor of restrictions upon gov- 
ernmental interference with private civil 
rights. The defender of “public owner- 
ship” will find in all this the scent of @ 
priori reasoning, and the defender of Mavor 
will point out that he did not live merely 
in the realm of theory, but found corrobo- 
ration for his views in personal investiga- 
tion of Russian, German and Canadian pub- 
licly operated railways, and of the provin- 
cial telephone system of Manitoba. 
Professor Mavor reaches certain conclu- 
sions from his own investigation, which for 
the most part appear to be sustained by his 
quotations from the unpublished report of 
the last official investigation of “the Hydro,” 
which is known as the Gregory Report. 
Briefly they are that the provincial govern- 
ment created in the Commission an entity 
which was insufficiently restricted (particu- 
larly financially) by the badly framed en- 
abling legislation; which was too powerful 
and too skilfully promoted for continuous 
and effective governmental control; which 
was guilty of some injudicious enterprise 
(notably in the radial railway field), of 
some irregularities and illegalities, and of 
at least one serious breach of trust in the 
handling of funds; and which has not made 
provision of the statutory sinking funds 
adequate to avoid inequalities in power 
rates or to substantiate the belief encour- 
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Discovered the microbe of tubercu- 
losis. 
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Found the antitoxin of diphtheria. 


THEOBALD SMITH 
Proved that insects carry diseases. 
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PAUL DE KRUIF 


The true story of the adventures of the 
pioneers of bacteriology in their fight 
against mankind’s worst enemy, disease. 
“Deals in villains and heroes, blood and 
thunder. It’s a great show.”—Heywood 


Octavo, 363 pages; illustrated, $3.50 
HARGOURT, BRACE & COMPANY New York 
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ROUX ; 
Proved the diphtheria microbe drips 
poison. 

METCHNIKOFF 
Discovered the white blood cells 
that eat up microbes. 

BRUCE ; 
Showed how to wipe out sleeping 
sickess. 

ROSS and GRASSI 
Exterminated malaria. 

WALTER REED 
Has almost completely defeated yel- 
low fever. 

EHRLICH 
Attacked the most loathsome of all 
microbes. 
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aged among municipal enthusiasts that in 
thirty years the corporations would acquire 
complete ownership of the local undertak- 
ings of the Commission. Yet the Gregory 
Report sharply diverges from the opinions 
of Professor Mavor when it sets down as its 
first general conclusion that “the principle 
of Public Ownership of the Water Power 
of the Province (sic) and its development 
by the people for the people is, in our 
opinion, fundamentally sound and should 
be maintained at all hazards in its full in- 
terpretation.” Neither does Professor 
Mavor follow the Report even in its some- 
what left-handed tribute to Sir Adam Beck 
—“his arbitrariness, his lack of considera- 
ticn—to state it mildly—of others, his ab- 
solute disregard of law or anything else 
that stands in his way, should not blind any- 
one to the fact that he has rendered great 
and invaluable service to Ontario.” 

The Gregory Commission are supported 
in their belief in the principle of provincial 
ownership and operation of water power by 
a large element of the population, who also 
share their conviction that in plant and 
technical staff the enterprises reveal a very 
high degree of efficiency. The rates are 
notably low, both for power and for light. 
They may have to be raised, although the 
market demands all the power that can be 
supplied and more, notwithstanding the aid 
of the gigantic new Chippawa-Queenston 
plant. There therefore seems to be no ques- 
tion but that the project may be made thor- 
oughly sound financially. The present 
chairman, Mr. C. A. McGrath, is an out- 
standing public servant, whose quiet meth- 
ods and whose record as Dominion Fuel 
Controller and Chairman of the Canadian 
Section of the International Joint Water- 
ways Commission have earned confidence. 
The present premier of Ontario has been a 
critic of the Commission in the past and his 
government are reviewing the provincial 
finances. In this connection one of the 
curious features of the book is the author’s 
collision with a fundamental tenet of the 
English constitution as found in its Cana- 
dian counterpart, that is the fact that with- 
in its field of legislation a provincial gov- 
ernment can legislate black white or can 
practically confiscate private property, sub- 
ject to appeal to the courts. In the working 
of this principle since 1906 in connection 
with “the Hydro” Professor Mavor sees a 
real menace to provincial and_ national 
credit. His opponents will quite naturally 
point to the fact that the Dominion and the 
Province find vigorous competition in New 
York for their borrowings at rates between 
four and four and a half per cent. Con- 
sidering that the Province guarantees the 
Commission’s bonds, the same fact might 
serve as a general reply to the argument of 


the whole book. 


A Notable Critic 





ARTHUR SYMONS: A _ CRITICAL 
STUDY. By T. Earre Wetsy. Adel- 
phia. 1925. $3. 


There is a steadily growing body of 
of literature that seeks to place in its proper 
relation to all the arts the so-called 
“Decadent Movement” of the go’s. Mr. 
Welby’s new book is, in spite of his denial 
of the fact, a highly specialized part of 
that literature, dealing as it does with one 
of the few surviving figures of the period. 
Arthur Symons was so much an active force, 
both as critic and as editor of the Savoy, 
in the once passionate controversies of his 
contemporaries that it is hardly possibie to 
consider him outside their ranks merely 
because his attitude so often differs from 
that of the group mind. Yet that is the 
theory to which this study is devoted—that 
Symons was an isolated and unique figure, 
uninfluenced by the people about him save 
incidentally. 

As Mr. Welby himself suggests in the 
course of his discussion of Symons’s work, 
the principal characteristics of his mind hav- 
ing determined that he should become the 
critic of all the men both English and for- 
eign who were then attempting to create a 
new zsthetic ideal, it followed naturally 
that his writing should be, in many ways, 
less violently of the movement than the 
things he criticized. But it should be re- 
membered that he was continuously a sym- 
pathetic critic, and that his great desire was 
to create an enthusiasm for living artists 
in whom he found merit. In addition to 
attempting to fit Mr. Symons’s career to 
this somewhat arbitrary program, Mr. 
Welby evinces unusual ardor in defending 
his poetry. He deals fully with the many 
literary forms Symons has attempted, and 
supplies an accurate summary of his career. 
It may be permissible to doubt that this is 
the last word on the subject, and one re- 
grets the personal bias that is too often ap- 
parent, yet as a tribute to a great critic and 
one of the few living writers of truly dis- 
tinguished prose, it is worthy of all praise. 
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What does the 
lesson-learner 
learn? 


The answer that Professor 
Morrison would give to this 
question is, “Lessons, and too 
often not a great deal more.” 
In his new book, then, he criti- 
cises the present educational 
system on this basis; and de- 
velops a coherent theory of 
teaching that will inevitably 
lead to more thorough learning. 


It is important to remember 
that by his term, “the secondary 
school,” Professor Morrison 
means that period extending 
approximately from the begin- 
ning of the fourth grade to the 
end of the Junior College. 

Unable to look upon present- 
day secondary education as per- 
fect, Professor Morrison has 
diagnosed the ills of the present 
system. The result is the most 
exhaustive analysis of teaching 
in the field of general educa- 
tion that has yet appeared in 





English. The Practice of 
Teaching in the Secondary 
School. By Henry C. Morri- 


son. $4.00, postpaid $4.15. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


5852 Ellis Avenue CHICAGO 
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The American 
Wool Manufacture 
By ArtHur H. CoLe 


Practically every significant fea- ff 
ture in the development of [F 
American wool manufacture gt 
from the early household opera- 
tions of the Pilgrim Fathers 
down to the present time, is 
treated in this work. As the e 
most complete and incisive in- 
quiry ever made into the evolu- 

tion of any American industry, 

it will interest both the eco- 
nomic historian and the gen- 
eral student of tariffs, market- 
ing, and industrial manage- 
ment. 2 vols. $7.50. 


4| HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2 Ranpa.t Hatt, Camsripvce, Mass. 








The Authorized Life-Story 
of the Italian Dictator 


The LIFE of 


BENITO 
MUSSOLINI 


By MARGHERITA G. 
SARFATTI 





“A valuable and informal biog- 
raphy of the most interesting polit- 
ical personality of the age...a 
picture of a man upon whose 
character may depend the history 
of the next twenty years.” 

—New York Times. 


Introduction by Signor Mussolini 
11 Illustrations $5.00 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers New York 
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A Letter from France 


By Louise Morcan SILL 


OUIS HEMON’S posthumous novel, 

“Battling Malone, Pugiliste” (Gras- 
set), has appeared and increased the regret 
for the loss of this young writer—killed in 
1913 by a locomotive in Canada when he 
was walking on the track, sack on back, 
following the vagabond literary life he had 
chosen. This novel was written before he 
went to Canada in 1911, and that is all that 
is known about it, for Hémon wrote no 
letters, left no note-books, made no confi- 
dences, as Daniel Halévy explains in his 
short preface to the book. Hémon’s life 
was a “series of disappearances.” His MSS 
too, might have disappeared, had he not 
deposited them with his relatives—with the 
injunction that they were not to be read. 
It is possible that he meant to revise them. 
But “Battling Malone” is an_ interesting 
book. The hero is an Irish gamin of Lon- 
don who is born a fighting man and de- 
velops, in spite of underfeeding, into a 
natural athlete. Discovered accidentally by 
a group of aristocratic London sportsmen, 
he is taken into training and brought into 
the professional ring, and here Hémon’s 
intimate knowledge of sporting life served 
him well. The study of Battling Malone’s 
native youthful brutality in contact with 
aristocratic life—and especially in relation 
to an English lady of quality and sporting 
proclivities—is extremely well done. If 
anything adverse is to be said, the story is 
underdeveloped, and the final tragedy in- 
sufficiently prepared. 

The Prix Goncourt, which creates more 
excitement here than any other, has been 
given to M. Maurice Genevoix for his 
novel “Raboliot” (Grasset), which is the 
dramatic story of a poacher in the region 
around the Loire river. (The Goncourt 
Academy seems to have a weakness for tales 
of the soil.) Raboliot, the poacher, lives 
his life outdoors, and the book is filled with 
tle sounds and odors of the forest and all 
the countryside where the man’s struggle 
against the gendarmes is passed. The author 
lived day and night in the country and with 
the people he describes,—hence his success 
in embodying it all. M. Genevoix is only 
thirty-five, and claims that he is a writer by 
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accident, who would have chosen to be a 
painter; but the painter’s gift has splendidly 
aided the novelist. He was three times 
wounded in the war, and only began to 
write after seven months passed in the hos- 
pitals. He is the author of “Sous Verdun,” 
“Nuits de Guerre,” “La Boue,” “Jeanne 
Robelin,” “Rémy des Rauches,” etc. ‘“Rabo- 
liot” has the tissue, it is thought, of a book 
that will last. 

The “Prix Femina-Vie Heureuse” went 
to M. Joseph Delteil for his “Jeanne 
d’Arc,” already spoken of here; but it must 
be explained that the jury, composed of 
women, voted on a copy of the later ex- 
purgated edition of this lively book, which 
despite its good qualities had a sort of 
succés de scandale because of its outspoken- 
ness. Delteil, however, is not guilty of 
anything worse than what Maurice Martin 
du Gard calls a “healthy eroticism,” and 
that is a later development of this young 
author who made his debut with “Cceur 
Grec,” a book crowned by the Academy. 
This was preceded and followed by poems, 
after which “Le Cygne Androgyne,” “Le 
Fleuve Amour,” “Choléra,” and “Les Cing 
Sens” showed his changing current. He 
spends half his year in the provinces, and 
helps harvest the grapes around Perpignan. 

M. Constantin-Weyer’s “La Bourrasque” 
(Rieder) is well worth reading. It is a 
tale of the French and Indian half-breeds 
in what is now Manitoba, during the years 
from 1869 to 1885 or thereabouts. A very 
masculine story in which the hunting, drink- 
ing men of the half-breed colony are the 
chief characters, the women playing a sub- 
sidiary but significant part—rough, brutal, 
but true, and based upon historical facts and 
the wrongs done to this colony by the en- 
croaching English in Canada. The de- 
scriptions of the snowy plains, the blizzards, 
the broad skies are beautifully done. M. 
Constantin-Weyer wrote a book about a 
year ago on Manitoba which attracted con- 
siderable attention. He knows his North- 
west Canada thoroughly. He has also trans- 
lated into French Thackeray’s “Book of 
Snobs,” and scenes from Shakespeare relat- 
ing to Falstaff. He is also the translator 
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of an English book by Israel Abraham en- 
titled “Valeurs Permanentes du Judaisme.” 


Francis Carco’s last novel is called ‘“Per- 
versité” (Firenczi). It is a repellent story 
of low life in Paris with a degenerate for 
its hero, and yet so cleverly done that it 
cannot be passed by. It seems a pity that 
so accomplished a writer should select sub- 
jects of this sort. 

M. J. H. Louwyck’s new story, “La 
Nouvelle Epopée” (Plon), is a substantial 
and interesting novel written around the 
restoration of the devastated regions of 
France—a subject full of dramatic possi- 
bilities of which the author has made a 
worth while book. His former novels were 
“Un Coeur Tendre,” a story of Paris, “La 
race qui Refleurit,” which is placed in Brit- 
tany, and “La Dame au Beffroi,” in 
Flanders. 

André Maurois’s latest novel, entitled 
“Bernard Quesnay ou la Hausse et la Baisse,” 
will first appear serially in La Revue Uni- 
werselle, which is edited by Jacques Bain- 
ville. Maurois is also publishing in the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes his “Portrait d’une 
Actrice,” relating to eighteenth century 
England. 

Three short stories by M. H. R. Lenor- 
mand appear under the title “L’Armée 
Secréte” (Nouvelle Revue Frangaise). The 
first tale in the volume, dealing with the 
secret army of spies and counter-spies dur- 
ing the Great War, suggests the title. It is 
well told, and superior to the other two 
stories, “Fidelité” (Freudian) and “Le Juge 
Intérieur.’ The author is a better play- 
wright than raconteur. There is something 
of the puppet in his characters, probably 
because he is accustomed to depend upon 
their being acted, and of artificiality in his 
method; and one is surprised to see a dra- 
matist fall into the irritating error of in- 
troducing a piece of description just at the 
moment when the reader’s curiosity is ex- 
cited and has a legitimate right to be satis- 
fied without interruption. 

“Le Bureau de Réveries” (Grasset) is an 
effort to illuminate the financial difficulties 
of the present in France by a review of the 
same difficulties which followed the death 
of Louis XIV; and its authors, MM. C. J. 
Gigoux and F. F. Legueu, have succeeded 
in making an interesting book of their 
rather stiff subject by mixing piquant anec- 
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dotes with the facts, and using, not chap- 
ters, but short subdivisions, The account 
of the incredible operations in this country 
of the Scottish financier, Law, and the 
bursting of the “Bubble” which he had so 
magically blown, is well presented for the 
casual reader, i.e., not in the least bore- 
somely. Reading the actual facts at this 
date, they appear unbelievable, and the 
reader asks himself if such a fantastic en- 
terprise could find such a fantastic public 
for its victim today. 'At the close of the 
book the authors compare the years 1715 
and 1925, and point out that one great ad- 
vantage the former period had over the 
latter lay in the fact that France then had 
no exterior debt. 

Plon publishes as the first in his series of 
Romances of Great Lives, René Benjamin’s 
fascinating “La Prodigieuse Vie d’Honoré 
de Balzac.” The author brings the great 
genius to life and we see him live from 
his childhood onwards. And he is pre- 
sented with that artistic authority which 
Benjamin exercises over his readers, by 
which he makes them believe in what he 
tells them. The book is evidently full of 
invention, but carefully based upon facts, 
though the author has suppressed his notes 
and references for the greater pleasure of 


the reader. The life of Balzac was indeed 
prodigious. No novelist would have dared 
invent it. The next book in this collection 


will be “Francois Villon,” by Francis Carco, 
whose profound studies of the Parisian un- 
derworld will probably eke out the very 
scanty material subsisting on his subject. 
An erudite study of Montaigne—his 
grammar, his vocabulary, the influence in 
his Essays of Raymond Sebon (or de 
Sebonde), whose work “La Théologie Nat- 
urelle” he translated from Latin into 
French in his youth—has been recently made. 
by Abbé Coppin of the Faculté des Lettres 
of the Catholic University of Lille, far 
which he has received from the Sorbonne 
the degree of docteur és lettres, with Honor- 
able Mention. The comparison between 
Sebon’s philosophy and that of Montaigne 
has been drawn before, but not with such 
thoroughness. Abbé Coppin’s work consti- 
tutes numbers 29 and 31 of the Mémoires 
et Travaux published by the, professors of 
the Lille Faculty, a remarkable series of 
studies constantly increasing in authority. 
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How many fields of activity can an educated, energetic and charm- 
ing young woman enter without losing more than she gains? 
is the theme which Storm Jameson develops in her. new novel, a 
thoroughgoing and intelligent treatment of the modern woman. 


THREE KINGDOMS 


by STORM JAMESON 


Author of THE PITIFUL WIFE 


This 


hood, and a career—at once? 


Can a woman successfully conduct all three—marriage, mother- 
This was Laurence Ford’s problem; 
and Three Kingdoms tells the story of her struggle to get the most 
out of her life without giving up any of its three conflicting phases. 














$2.50 





APPASSIONATA 


by FANNIE HURST 











JERICHO SANDS 


by MARY BORDEN 
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7 ° ° ° ° , eggs _« y CAR 
“Fannie Hurst’s theme is admirably suited to “Rarely has there been a story of illicit love by 
y ; of 
her talents, conspicuous among which is a flaming written in English and told in a manner which, Papers 
sympathy for people no matter how alien to her without defending the two human beings in- Bigar Sal 
or to each other.”—Robert Littell in The New Re- | volved, justifies a measure of their passion. . . . It Ionald Fi 
bli . ; : ' is a remarkable novel, by a remarkable interpreter fein, Erik 
puorec. ea of the British upper classes.” —Boston Transcript. 
hird large printing. $2.00 Fifth large printing. $2.50 
ge p g 
by Morey Rosperts by D. H. LAWRENCE by KNuT HamMsuN 
“A vivid, moving, and passionate Mr. Lawrence considers as his are its motive power. The comedy of a Norwegi ? 
story of tragic love, conceived and most important work this story of “It has a hard, clear kernel of Babbitt. “Once more the auth Th 
executed on a grand scale, and a_ widespread get and — paren —_ _— the cecceeds in counting and vedic '™ * 
bl: al, on dameinane s Sane gious movement in modern Mex- deeply inner significance of human rthu: 
of poe papery uname ica, in which an Englishwoman, conduct. It is colorful and vivid the cramped = crowded P Wond 
but epic.” —T he Saturday yor ny through her friendship with the and exciting, from any point of orama of the ingrown life of t hich | 
In the Blue Jade Library. leader, is privileged to watch its view. It is illimitably suggestive, Scandinavian hinterland.”—N. y™ghet 
$3.00 progress and to understand the a challenge to profound reflection.” Times $2,549 INS OT 
strange, compelling legends that —New York World. $3.00 
~ 
THE DARK TOWER SORRELL AND SON tHE M 
by FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG by WARWICK DEEPING S 
; —— , DONA 
A vivid and active romance, “Brett Young has told a haunt- An altogether delightful in- in all their feelings and actions. in al 
portraying the lonely but passion- ing story again of strange person- timacy between the reader and the Sorrell and Son has enjoyed a his b 
snd =w of a oe alities. It is finely spun in his ex- —— = pace = large success, both critical and eben 
indivi buals who ive in an oOo cellent prose. Awe and wonder- re an / on. e In P popular, in England. “Tts final h i h 
castle in Wales. gee : lives with a warm appreciation of : a : ch light 
“ 7 _ ment are in his psychic clash an . . , x we | 
The story lives in its person t : h ‘ hi I h and the very deep human relationship episode says the London Times, fusion o 
alities. It is done with skill and the novel intensifies with its weird which grows and develops between ‘iS one of the strongest and one § the H 


artistry, and with a fine balance.” 
—The Saturday Review. 


dramatic interest.”—N. Y. Times. 


$2.50 





Captain Sorrell and his son Chris- 
topher, until we share thoroughly 


of the best handled situations in 


English fiction.” $2.50 


tries. 





THE BASELESS 
FABRIC 


by HELEN SIMPSON 


Imaginative and skillful stories 
of mystery and the supernatural, 
by the author of Acquittal. These 
fourth dimensional stories are orig- 
inal and effective both in plot and 
atmosphere. $2.50 





IN A GERMAN PENSION 


by KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


“A lively curiosity has 
grown up around that first 
book by Katherine Mans- 
field. . . . The light it 





throws on the operations of 
a splendid talent is sufficient 
corroboration.” — N.Y. 


Times. $2.00 





THE AMARANTH 
CLUB 


by J. S. FLETCHER 


“Mr. Fletcher’s mystery t 
time is full-blooded and satisfyin 
. The Amaranth Club co 
bines a number of elements whi 
make good mystery material.” 


FIL 





| The pro 


fulfilled 


HE 


Hartford Times. $2. 

To be published March 12, Contemy 
The Kang-He Vase, by M10 of Ed 
Fletcher. $2. 0(FTt. 





POCKET BOOKS 


TALES OF THE PAMPAS 
by W. H. HuDSON 


“Simplicity, vision, understanding of humble Spanish life— 
these are his chief qualities.”.—The Nation. 


JEWISH CHILDREN 


by SHOLOM ALEICHEM 

With an introduction by DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER 
“A stimulating experience which I recommend to others of 
my race.”—Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 





$1.25 


THE 


ROYAL HIGHNESS 
by THOMAS MANN 


SHOW BUSINESS 


by THYRA SAMTER WINSLOW 


HEAT 
by IsA GLENN 


FLIGHT 
by WALTER WHITE 


FOLLOWING LIST 


$2.50 
$2.50 
$2.50 


$2.50 
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The Most Enjoyable Autobiography of Our Time 


THIS IS THE LIFE! 


by WALT MCDOUGALL 





“Mr. McDougall met most of the great and near great of his time and . . . what- 
DO ever their renown or their pretensions, he knew them for the poor, miserable sinners READ 
REVIEWS that they were.”—New York Times. 
MATTER? “The ’80s and ’90s of the past century are well cared for in these pages: they everywhere 
present a special phase of American civilization! . . . In his book the good 

Never before has a Borzoi humor is predominant, even excessive.’—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. PRAISED 
book had such unanimously en- a man oe drank Santa Cruz _ in a 3 = gg gg 

esate saul then passed out . . . has something to tell the world, r. Mc- evervwhere 
eeane: Seer, Dougall has and does.” —Hartford Times. $3.50 ii 








EXCAVATIONS CONTEMPORARY RUSSIAN DOSTOEVSKY 
by CARL VAN VECHTEN LITERATURE by ANDRE GIDE 


With an introduction by 


N 4 4 A N 4 B ENN " 
Papers on Arthur Machen, by PRINCE D. S. MIRSKY ae 


Hgar Saltus, Herman Melville, 

donald Firbank, Oscar Hammer- 

fein, Erik Satie, and others. 
$2.50 


“Those who read Gide’s Dos- 
toevsky will receive light, some 
of it dazzling, on both Dostoevsky 
and Gide.”—Arnold Bennett. 

$2.50 


An interpretive study of the nineteenth century, 
and an authoritative estimate of writers still living. 
The range of this book is comprehensive, and it is 
invaluable both as history and as criticism. $4.00 











THE CANNING WONDER HAKLUYT’S VOYAGES 


oe eee With Woodcuts by H. B. IRVING 
“The disappearance of Elizabeth Canning 
-§ from the London of 1753 is a subject made to 
Arthur Machen’s hand... . The Canning 
Wonder is a pippin for those interested in the _ — omg 
‘higher literature of crime.”—Laurence Stall- the rare original, and desiring an edition that shall 


g2.5j ings in the N. Y. World. $3.50 contain the best of the famous Voyages. $4.00 
j 


This selection has been made to meet the de- 
mand of many readers, unable to obtain copies of 











i FACTORS IN MODERN 


THE MIGRATION OF EUROPE FROM WATERLOO by reg ge oir 
SYMBOLS TO SA RAJ EVO Professor of ings Mone at London 








DONALD A. MACKENZIE “An interesting treatment of the 

uthor of Ancient Man in Britain by Percy ASHLEY most stirring time in English his- 

a a hah le of tory, the sixteenth and seventeenth 
ook, the result of years : , , — ies.” — N. : - 

© nes Bolte will F ane ~ —— nee . the _—_ and de- Teibone ~ eS nO 

ch light on the theory of the velopment of nationalism and imperialism, up to 

* ffusion of culture from Egypt. the World War. A supplementary chapter is con- 4 eae ane . 
rs the History of ae tributed by Professor Harry Elmer Barnes, bring- By Wituiam T. Morcan, U. of Ind. 
0 ~ . ing the material to date. $3.00 A complete syllabus, useful as a 
reference work and guide to study. 

$2.50 





4 | FIDDLER’S FAREWELL THE WEARY BLUES 


by LANGSTON HUGHES 








- Powerful and spontaneous poems with a rich under- 
fulfilled in her second volume of verse, $2.00 by EDMUND BLUNDEN current of Negro rhythm and feeling. $2.00 


















| by LEONORA SPEYER 
| The promise of Mrs. Speyer’s earlier work brilliant- ENGLI SH POEMS 
fyin 
whid THE DUKE OF BERWICK ee eee 
1” “Mr. Blunden’s craftsmanship is so dis- MORE IN AM ERICAN 
$2. by Lorp ALFRED DOUGLAS tinguished, the leaves of his tree are them- by JoHN V. A. WEAVER 
. 12. Contemporary nonsense rhymes worthy of the tradi- selves so beautiful, that we could gladly ac- v Gina 
Mrlon of Edward Lear, Lewis Carroll and W. S. Gil- cept it and rest in it and ask no more.” — “A volume for all lovers of popular verse to own.” — 
$2. 0(ert. $2.00 London Times. $2.50 John Farrar in The Bookman. $1.50 
PUBLISHED IN MARCH: THE ae 
y 
DECLINE OF THE WEST with an introduction by HUGH WALPOLE 
by OSWALD SPENGLER $6.00 “With all his learning and con- beings on this planet as possible 
EDG AR ALLAN POE tinuous many years’ experience, he should respond to lovely sounds.” 
by Jost Woop Kotex $3.0 co 
ee READINGS FROM THE AMERICAN MERCURY 
y ; Edited by GRANT C. KNIGHT, University of Kentucky 
-ETTERS OF ABELARD AND HELOISE Free gage A «. the _“* essays American life and of English For 
in the BLUE JADE LIBRARY $3.00 “a an «aa 7 ; 
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Foreign Literature 


As His Day Saw Heine 
GESPR/ECHE MIT HEINE (Conversa- 
tions with Heine). For the first time 
collected, and edited by H. H. Housen. 
Frankfurt am Main: Riitten und Loening. 
1925. 
Reviewed by A. W. G. RANDALL 
R. H. H. HOUBEN will go down to 
literary history as the man who first 
did full justice to Eckermann, an act of 
reparation which he accomplished last year 
with his edition of a number of hitherto un- 
published letters and diaries by the author 
of “Conversations with Goethe,” at last 
shown conclusively to be not a mere re- 
corder, but an artist by nature and a life- 
long sacrifice to his own overwhelming ad- 
miration for the greater man. And now, 
with this volume, the same German bilio- 
phile and critic may fairly claim to have 
set Heinrich Heine in a fairer and _ less 
prejudiced light than has ever been thrown 
on him before. This is done not so much 
by fresh material—though there is a certain 
amount of that—as by a monument of in- 
dustry, patience, and careful selection, the 
result of which is a composite portrait of 
Heine at all stages of his life, by those who 
knew him best and enjoyed his closest in- 


tumacy. 
Considerably over eight hundred extracts 
are given, in chronological order, from 


rather trivial recollections, by the poet’s sis- 
ter, of his malicious pranks at school, to the 
moving last chapter, in which, one likes to 
think, the real Heine came out most promi- 
nently. Hitherto opinion, and most of all, 
perhaps, opinion in Germany, where judg- 
ment has been disturbed by political and 
religious controversies which are even now 
by no means dead, has tended to class Heine 
with the mockers and scoffers, like Voltaire, 
o: with the warped men of genius, such as 
Swift, or, at the most favorable, with the 
cynical suavity of an Anatole France. But 
there was something different in Heine. 
This book abounds in instances of his more 
familiar qualities. Two epigrams are worth 
repeating, the first of the philologist Léon 
Halévy, brother of the composer, of whom 
Heine said, “He is as boring as if his 
brother had composed him,” the second, 
spoken in the presence of his wife, to the 
effect that he would only bequeath her his 
property if she immediately remarried, so 
ensuring that at least one man would regret 
his death! 


But in less 


we are also shown Heine 


familiar aspects. One of the most im- 
partial characterizations is that of Alex- 
ander Weill, who said that Heine was not 
a god torn asunder, nor was he a suffering 
Job, but a good German poet with a kind 
heart but a malicious intellect. A hundred 
instances could be given to prove the ac- 
curacy of this judgment. He was capable 
of enthusiasm, of feeling. There is an en- 
gaging picture of him as a teacher, early 
in life, explaining to his pupils the divisions 
of Germany, and saying that to see the 
country split up as it was caused his heart 
to ache. This sentimental trait constantly 
reappeared. His brain was always, as it 
were, reacting against some emotion, and 
Arnold Ruge spoke truly when he said that 
the poet’s attacks on the political repression 
of the time, which came from a genuine 
sense of injustice, rank truer than his sar- 
casms at the expense of religion and morals, 
which were often the exercise of a witty 
nature and a naturally sceptical intellect. 
In this connection the records of two 
women, Lucie Duff-Gordon and Karoline 
Jaubert, are of particular value, as are the 
pages on Heine in Levin Schiicking’s rem- 
iniscences. In the last-named Schiicking 
records that Heine, in an autobiographical 
mood, once remarked that he had, at bot- 
tom, a Catholic element in his character, 
and that he could not have written the 
“Wallfahrt nach Kevelaer” unless he had 
been able to appreciate the poetry and re- 
ligion of the Middle Ages—a claim with 
which any reader of that wonderful poem 
will agree. Karoline Jaubert one day asked 
Heine what he thought of an after-life, 
and in some confusion and after a little 
hesitation, he replied, “Il y a pourtant un 
coin divin dans ’homme.” Those words 
did not come from a Nineteenth Century 
Voltaire. 

And, finally, as we approach the end of 
this life, we find an even more elevated 
characteristic, a dignity and even a kind 
of nobility which is never associated with 
the common idea of Heine. ‘Towards the 
end he was a great sufferer, and Lucie Duff- 
Gordon recalls that she had never seen such 
intense pain borne with such resignation, 
not at all self-consciously stoical, but all 
with a kind of gaiety and smiling defiance. 
It is the dominant impression left after a 
reading of this great “Quellenwerk,” as 
Dr. Houben calls it. In affixing such a 
heavy, academic name he is too modest. 
This is a book which all Heine-students will 
read with profit from cover to cover. 
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by MARIE CONWAY OEMLER 


Vi / 
KN) _ Author of |G 
Ka) = Just Published | SLIPPY MSGEE” ||eg 
> i 
| N i} | ee 
aay ae 
yy i CHRONICLE in six sections deal- as 
=} ing with the same family, that of the , 
MW pastor of a church amon “Y 
Aue g the workers in ian 
lant a factory district of a city. Together, they mm 
| hey) give the reader a view of the saintly shep- MC 
ets herd, of a wonderful Alice who acts the Lue 
Hay part of mother to her younger step-broth- f+; 
Nap ers and sister, and then the altogether de- yaRY 
We; lightful younger children themselves. Ye) 
sae | There is a high dignitary of the church =. 
rats who likes to drop down among this fam- a Ge 
PA ily of good shepherds, partly, and in the WI2) 
byre end chiefly, because of Alice. date 
eil\ts The narrative is presented from the Jl, 
iF point of view of a most attractive boy of | KX 
cu) fifteen, and it gives Mrs. Oemler oppor- G29 
AN tunity to exercise her abundant gifts of ¥ 
rod tender whimsy and loving portraiture. ai 
j 


“Shepherds” has a good deal of the feeling 
lar novel of hers, “Slippy McGee.” ($2.00) 
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PON the last appearance of this col- 

umn I fear I gave the impression 
of being very frivolous. Still, that was a 
true impression. I am. And, at the risk 
of seeming even more egotistical than us- 
ual, I have now discarded for good the 
editorial “we.” 

In his much superior column upon an- 
other page, THE PHCENICIAN maintains 
the editorial “we.” The editorials of this 
humble journal must necessarily maintain 
the “we.” That is “we” enough, in all 
conscience. I am I, after all, even though 
it’s too bad. 

I was going to curse and discourse this 
week upon a Mr. Ernest Walsh who 
speaks forth in a new collection of new 
writers called This Quarter, but THE 
PHCENICIAN has yelled over from his 
desk, “Hey, I’m handling that!” Which 
leaves me without any particular cursing 
to do. Still—I can discourse. 

I should like to discourse about taxi- 
cabs; but what have they to do with litera- 
ture? Well, in a way, they have a lot to do 
with literature. I have met more literati 
this winter going around in_ taxi-cabs! 
And when you compare the fare here 
with what they tell me the fare is in Paris, 
you wonder how the comparatively pen- 
niless literati can afford it. But the taxi- 
cab evidently awakens a response in the 
artist. Once you slam the door and flop 
back on the cushions there is an I-don’t- 
know-where-I’m-going - but -I’m-on-my-way 
sort of feeling engendered, germane to 
the feeling conveyed in many modern 
poems and stories. Exterior New York is 
a consistent taxicabaret. There is exhilara- 
tion even in the flack of a loose tire chain 
on slippery asphalt, in the stampede of a 
herd of yellow, red, and green taxis down 
Fifth Avenue at the shrilling of a traffic- 
cop’s whistle, in the throbbing of their in- 
nocent little hearts at the curb, as the 
cross-town traffic pours by. 

Of course, as you emerge from the the- 
atre, the dearth of taxis is anathema mar- 
anatha; and the other night of the heavy 
snowfall, when the few-and-far-between 
taxis refused even to hesitate in my direc- 
tion, I cursed them bitterly. But in gen- 
eral they fill me with a joyful rhythm, 
which expressed itself in words a few eve- 
nings ago. Like this: 

Sing of the big town’s insectivora, 

Bright-colored bugs from a 

cells ,— 
Not like the Subway’s steel carnivora, 
Not like the dragons of the crashing Els, 


thousand 


Taxi-chains prattle when a_ storm-wind 
ranges, 

Taxi-tires swish through the lancing 
showers,— 


Rasp of their gears as the red light changes, 
Crawking of their horns at traffic towers. 


Gotham, Majestic, Luxor, Luxury, 
Gay Green Diamonds for a festive night, 
Premier, Packard, Red Itoa, 
Twentieth Century, Brown and White, 
Mogul, Checker Cab, Trust to a Cabco, 
Yellow Cab, Yellow Taxt, Hail a Yale, 
Call up Lenox Two Three Hundred, or 
Tick in an Astor on the uptown trail. 


“Stepping out tonight?” is their honking 
query 
Each dark P. 
home, 
Through the channels of the city as the 
crowds surge weary 
And the sky-signs blaze through the 
glamorous gloam 
With the peaks of buildings lit like Coto- 
paxt,— 
“Stepping out tonight, eh? Quack-quack- 
quack!” 
“Yes, come on! We're late! Hurry up! 
Hey, Taxt!”— 
Up-town, down-town, 


back. 


Luxor, Premier, Mogul, Yellow, 
DeLuxe, Majestic, Hupmobile,— 
If you grab one Heated you're the lucky 
fellow, 
If you happen on a driver who can 
whirl a wheel, 
Who can slip one over with the dimming 
of the red light, 
Wriggle like an eel through a one-way 
street, 
Whizz up round the Concourse like a demon 
with a headlight 
And land you on the dot at your place to 
at, 


M. when the tides turn 


cross-town and 


Flags up! Flags down! Take a ticking taxi, 
Buzzing beetle of our Babylon dream, 
For whether a guy buy at Brooks or Saks, he 

Expands in a taxi when the bright light; 
gleam. 
Are you young and slim, or old and on the 
stout side? 
What odds? Yow re bound for @ party 


and a girl. 
Though the fare turn your pockets inside. 
outside 
Yowll be off this evening for another 
whirl. 


Twentieth Century, Hail-a-Yale, Checker, 
Mogul, Majestic, Luxuree,— 

Cabs for the gun-man, cabs for the necker, 
Cabs for the millionaire, cabs for me! 
Let the shofer chuckle at the Jills and 

Jacks he 
Hikes up the metre on, crawling slow,— 
It’s a cute little covert in the night. 
“Hey, Taxi! 
Umpty-ump Ump Street! (Slam!) Let; 
go Pp 


Something like that. When poetic in. 
spiration is upon me, my dream is always 


to charter a sea-going taxi and drive ~ 


around the town while I carefully compose 
my pretty ode to Myrtilla’s eyebrow. Pos. 
sibly if all modern poets could ride around 
in taxis during their working-hours their 
poetry might grow more rhythmical! 
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OPPENHEIM 
% 


master maker of fiction 
plots has written a 
mystery story in 
a new vein 
in 


THE 


: 
e 
. 


BEAST 


Mr. Oppenheim 
is complete master 
of the mystery story 
yet he has rarely 
presented a more 
baffling riddle than 
in this story hinging 
on the unexplain- 
able disappearance 
of three members 
of a rich and pow- 
erful family. 


$2.00 at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & 
CO. Publishers BOSTON 


HERA AWAD 


CBP CBP ODP CDEP DOP DOP DOP DOP DODO} DP 


By-CAROLYN WELLS 


A “Fleming Stone” Story 

“The Bronze Hand’ holds my 
Tuck,” boasted Qscar Cox, oil 
millionaire. At sea, that night, 
murder struck and the bronfe 
hand became a portent of ill, an 
elusive mystery, worthy of Flem- 
ing Stone’s atest detective work 


$2.00 At All Bookstores 
| B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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“ The New Books 

5, he The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as \ 
sghts received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


ees Belles Lettres 


barty | PEARL, A STUDY IN SPIRITUAL DRY- 
NESS. By SisrER M. MApDELEva of the 
side. Congregation of the Holy Cross. Apple- 
ton. 1925. $2. 

other 


The author of “Chaucer’s Nuns and 
Other Essays” here propounds a new inter- 


cher, pretation of the medieval poem, “Pearl.” 
The book is written with delightful zest 
cker,| and freshness even in the chapters where 


7] old controversies have to be reviewed. The 

and | sorrowful man who sees a vision of a fair 
young girl and learns from her the mys- 
w,— | teries of Heaven has usually been thought 
to represent the poet, mourning the loss of 
his daughter and comforted by her appear- 
Let's} ance in his dream. Sister Madeleva rejects 
entirely the traditional explanation of the 
poem as an elegy. She believes that the 
Pearl child represents the “poet’s own soul, 
as it might be in a state of perfection at 
; =| this particular time of life.” Against an 





7 ample background of mystic doctrine 
OS" “Pearl” is analyzed as a spiritual auto- 
ound biography, symbolizing the poet’s loss of 


grace, his consequent desolation, and _ his 
realization of the true meaning of spiritual 
pace. Even though an exclusively alle- 
gorical interpretation may not prove ac- 
ceptable to the lovers of the poem, this 
commentary places it in a setting of mystic 
lore where its teachings gain in significance. 


asa 
338 


EAD 


Biography 


JOHN SLIDELL. By Louis Martin 
SEARS, Duke University Press. 1925. 
$2.50. 


Even if readers in this country have been 
denied the advantages of any work com- 
parable with the British “Dictionary of 
National Biography,” they have never been 
in want of individual biographies; in fact, 
if there has been any ground for complaint, 
\it is that there have been too many. A 
deceased American politician or statesman 
without a biography is almost as much of 
) aphenomenon as a live one without a lodge 
F button. It is surprising therefore to run 
} across a conspicuous figure in American 
©) history who has been left alone in this re- 
spect by friends, admirers, and even enemies. 
) Such had been the fate of John Slidell, 
before the appearance of this volume by 
Professor Sears. 

The want of any such study has not been 
due to lack of prominence or merit on the 
part of Slidell himself. The man picked 
by Polk to deal with Mexico in the highly 
delicate situation just before the outbreak 
of war would have been worth investigating 
if he had never done anything else. After 
this fruitless experiment in diplomacy 
Slidell devoted his talents and resources, 
political and financial, to the task of mak- 
ing Buchanan president. Regardless of 
what may be said of the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of supporting this particular can- 
didate, the successful outcome of the work 
is ample proof of Slidell’s ability as a 
political strategist. 

Slidell is represented as playing the 
political engineer again at the Charleston 
convention of 1880, this time for the pur- 
pose of killing the chances of Stephen A. 
| Douglas. Unfortunately the author gives 

practically no evidence on which the reader 
j} may base any opinion concerning Slidell’s 
actual importance on this occasion. 

Throughout the work Professor Sears has 
been handicapped by the lack of Slidell 
papers. Far from emulating the Adams 
family, Slidell seems to have made an 
effort to prevent the construction of a 
biography. However, the author found 
two collections of Slidell letters among the 
Buchanan and Mason papers. These he 
has used effectively. 

The major episodes in which Slidell 
figured have all been dealt with at length 
in the works of Justin H. Smith, and James 
Ford Rhodes, and more or less completely 
in numerous highly valuable special studies. 
Such being the case, it is not to be ex- 
pected that any very significant new ma- 
terial would appear. None does, and Pro- 
fessor Sears has wisely refrained from 
using Slidell as a foundation for a com- 
plete rewriting of the history of the period. 
This very lack of pretense is a merit. And 
it is convenient to have Slidell’s contribu- 
tions to history, familiar, but hitherto scat- 
tered, brought together and made available 
in one single book. 
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Victor Emmanvet III, Kino or Iraty. By 
Alexander Robertson. Stokes. 

Turrteen Episties of Prato. Translated and 
Edited by L. A. Post. Oxford University 
Press. $1.70. 





Drama 

Comepies. By William Congreve. Oxford 
University Press. 80 cents. 

Lost. By George Agnew Chamberlain. Put- 
nam. $2. 

SMALL Pays For Smatt Casts. By Elizabeth 
Hall Yates. Penn. $2. 

Napotu’s Vineyarp. By Clemence Dane. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 

Lucxy Sam McCarver. By Sidney Howard. 


Scribners. $2. 

Craic’s Wire. By George Kelly. Little, Brown. 
$1.50 net. 

For Love or tHe Kinc. By Oscar Wilde. Put- 
nams. 


Economics 


MOTHERS IN INDUSTRY. By Gwen- 
DOLYN S. HUGHEs. New Republic. 
1925. $1. 


Miss Hughes has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the meagre literature concern- 
ing a problem deserving of more considera- 
tion than it commonly receives in the cur- 
rent disputes about “equal rights,” the pro- 
tection of women in industry, and the like. 
Her book is based on the reported records 
of 728 working mothers in Philadelphia 
and falls into two parts. The first deals with 
the causes which take mothers into industry, 
the second with the effects of wage earning 
by mothers on their children and on their 
homes. In this connection she adduces some 
interesting data in a field where nothing of 
so exact a nature has yet been published. 
In the experience of the 728 mothers in 
this survey prenatal deaths were about twice 
as frequent after the mother entered indus- 
try as before, while the proportion of post- 
natal deaths shows practically no change. 
The book presents facts rather than con- 
clusions. This adds to its value in a field 
which is at present too often governed by 
mere opinion. 


Tin AND THE Tin INvusTry. By A. H. Mundy. 
Pitman. $1. 

Free-THouGHT IN THE Sociat Sciences. By 
J. A. Hobson. Macmillan. 

Tue Puitosopuy or Lapor. By C. Delisle 
Burns. Oxford University Press. $1.40. 
FUNDAMENTAL THouGHTS IN Economics. By 

Gustav Cassel. Uarcourt, Brace. 


Education 


CHARACTER, ConpucT, AND Stupy. By William 
H. Cunningham. Putnam. go cents. 

Reavinc: Its Psycuotocy AND PrepaGocy. By 
John Anthony O’Brien. Century. $2. 

Tue Founpations oF Epucation. By J. J. 
Findlay. Vol. I. Holt. 

An IntropuctTion To Exposirory Writinc. By 
Dora Gilbert Tompkins and Jessie MacArthur. 
Harpers. $1.80. 

BuitpiInc Witn Worps. By Francis Kings- 
ley Ball. Ginn. $1.08. 

Tue SuByunctTive 1n Tacitus. By Sister Wini- 
fred Mary Carmody. University of Chicago 
Press. 

Our Encuisu. By Joseph Denny, Eleanor L. 
Skinner, and Ada M. Skinner.  Scribners. 
Vol. I, 76 cents; Vol. II, 80 cents; Vol. III, 
96 cents. 

Socrococy anv Epucation. By Alvin Good. 
Harpers. $3. ; 


Fiction 


REX. By E. F. Benson. Doran. 1925. 
$2 net. 


It is a hard thing to say about the au- 
thor of the once daring “Dodo” (by the 
way, isn’t Dodo’s granddaughter almost 
ripe by now for analysis? ), but Mr. Ben- 
son is an incorrigible Victorian. One has 
a rather Rip Van Winklish feeling about the 
people of his latest novel—that they went 
to sleep sometime in that relative age of 
innocence, the naughty ’nineties, and on 
awaking in the age of flapper went on 
behaving themselves as though nothing had 
happened. Rex Goodwin is not really of 
this day and generation, but of Mr. Ben- 
son’s own, and it was about the time of 
the Boer War that he should have come 
down from Cambridge with an Ibsen in 
his pocket and in his heart the determina- 
tion to go and do likewise. Even the suc- 
cessful play that he finally writes with a 
cynical snarl, prostituting his art because 
a lady has been unkind, is the sort of play 
that was ridiculed by the young intellec- 
tuals of the beginning of the century. 

If Rex is a Victorian, or at latest an 
Edwardian, heredity may account for it, 
for more Victorian figures than his parents 
could hardly be imagined—an irascible, un- 
reasonable father, a sweet, docile mother, 
palpitating with love and sacrifice for both 
the superior, and mutually irreconcilable, 


males of her family. There may still be 
fathers like Rex’s, but one prefers not to 
believe it. 

After all, however, Mr. Benson has a 
perfect right, if he pleases, to postulate Vic- 
torian survivals in a post-war world; and 
in this case it happens that the play is not 
the thing (Rex could have been an insurance 
broker just as well as a dramatist), but the 
character of the playright. In Rex Good- 
win the author has drawn a character prob- 
ably more unusual in fiction than in life— 
hard, glittering, intellectual, able to stim- 
ulate love, but seemingly incapable of feel- 
ing it. As foils and victims are his mother 
and a man friend of school and Cambridge 
days. The interplay of the three characters, 
with the preposterous father appearing and 
disappearing as a diabolus ex machina, is 





dexterously handled and interesting to watch. A penetrating novel of modern 
The experienced reader would no doubt marriage and the clash be- 
guess the dénoiement even had the pub- tween two strong characters, 


lisher’s blurb not obligingly given it away. by the author of “A Bed of 
Leve cavalierly treated will have its revenge, y a 

and in Rex’s case the vampire lady chosen Roses. 

as the instrument of vengeance makes a $2.00 at booksellers. 
remarkably good job of it. The conclusion 

is just the sort of thing that Rex and his ’ 
sophisticated young intellectuals (of the G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
nineties) would have become ribald over, New York London 


(Continued on next page) 
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Spanish Bayonet 


Stephen Vincent Benet 


Latin and Puritan contrasted 
in love, adventure and danger 
in Revolutionary days in New 


York and colorful Florida. 
@ “A book of beauty and excitement.” 


—Anne Parrish 


@ “A stirring piece of narrative writing.” 
—Charles G. Norris 


“A tale full of primitive and barbaric 
color.” —Floyd Dell 


$2.00 
At All Booksellers 
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With Confidence The Century Co. Recommends 


AN AMERICAN 
AMONG THE RIFFI 


Vincent Sheean 


a 
7Ne absorbing narrative of recklessly daring travel 
in the country of the fighting Riffi while they 
were fighting the Spanish and as they were pre- 
paring to fight the French; a faithful close-up 
picture of that extraordinary land of mountain and 
desert and of its remarkable people; and an explana- 
tion of what Abd el-Krim is striving for, based on 
talks with him, his leaders and his people. 
The style is a thing of distinction and vigorous 
beauty. 





Ifustrated. $3.50 
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E feel that we have 
turned the tables 

very neatly on Anne 
Parrish in transforming 
her from reviewed to 


reviewer. “The Novel- 
ist Turned Critic” we 
might write under her 


picture, but neither 
term would’ convey 
Anne Parrish’s graceful 
personality. Unflinch- 


ing in her attitude to- 
ward life as her novel 
proves her, she looks as 
though she ought to 
wear the ringlets and 
hoop-skirts that must 
once have graced the 
wide-spreading  Dela- 
ware mansion in which 
she grew up and to 
which she returned in 
her novel. It was in the 
attic of that very Wil- 
mington house that she 
found the material for 
her most recent story in 
the bundles of old let- 
ters, diaries, and news- 
papers that filled the 
garret. The house, with 
its store of documents, 
is still in her family, so 
there may be more 
novels like her last tug- 
ging at Anne Parrish’s 
skirts for publication. 


— 
— —_ eo 


UR new subscription 

manager would 
never find Anne 
Parrish on our list of 
subscribers, but we 
don’t care. We can just 
look at the name of 
Mrs. Charles A. Corliss, 
who has sent us a check 
for $5.00 to renew her 
subscription to The Sat- 
urday Review for two 
years, and know that 
the gifted author of 
“The Perennial Bach- 
elor” is one of our most 
interested subscribers. 
How does. your sub- 
scription stand? Have 
you already renewed it 
or would this coupon 
save you the trouble of 
writing ? 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
OF LITERATURE 


25 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 


Gentlemen: For the inclosed 


$5 I wish you to extend for two 


years the subscription of: 








One year, $3.50. Other rates on 
fourth page of any issue. 








The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding pages) 


and if the novel were ever filmed there 
would undoubtedly be a title about the 
“cleansing fires of love”; but there it is,— 
and Mr. Benson has again given us an 
entertaining novel in his second best style. 


THE DEATH OF A MILLIONAIRE. 
By G. D. H. and Marcaret COLE. Mac- 
millan. 1925. $2. 

A surprising array of unhackneyed mate- 
rials, welded into a plot of singular, un- 
abating ingenuity, holds the interest of this 
detective story to a pitch seldom equalled in 
the field of the thriller. The opening event 
—disclosing the apparent murder of a finan- 
cier whose body has been spirited away in a 
trunk from his London hotel—may at first 
seem ordinary, but very soon the host of 
complications arising from the crime give 
the narrative a completely altered and ut- 
terly unexpected trend. It is the sort of 
yarn whose action may not be summarized 
without weakening its generous capacities 
for enjoyment by the reader, but these one 
feels justified in deeming unsurpassed by 
any mystery fiction of recent months, 


THE BRONZE HAND. By CaroLyn 

WELLs. Lippincott. 1026. $2. 

The hard-working Miss Wells has not 
often turned out so inferior a specimen of 
“Fleming Stone” detective story as she here 
exhibits. Its faults are overwhelming in 
number and variety, its merits nil, and its 
appeal to the imagination unprovocative of 
the faintest response whatever. A shady 
and dissolute millionaire is murdered on 
beard a liner bound for Liverpool, his head 
battered in by blows of the sinister bronze 
hand, modeled from Rodin’s original, which 
the victim prizes as his mascot. The tale 
thereafter is shamelessly padded by the in- 
cessant gabble of the ship’s passengers, false 
suspicions, circumstantial nonsense, precipi- 
tous love-making, and the imbecile maun- 
dering of amateur sleuths. 


THE BASELESS FABRIC. By HELEN 

SIMPSON. Knopf. 1925. $2.50. 

There is a broad, fertile, infrequently 
visited territory—it lies midway between the 
fantastic short story and the impressionistic 
sketch—which holds limitless opportunities 
for the writer adequately equipped to enter 
it. Miss Simpson has worked in that abun- 
dant land and returned with tokens of a 
sombre and unique beauty. These are em- 
bodied in the eleven profoundly imagined 
creations here contained, each one, perfect 
in the exact balance and unfailing accuracy 
of its veiled suggestion, concerned with the 
potercies for good or evil latent in the 
invisible realm which separates the conscious 
senses from the surrounding world. Only 
in part, however, does the author rely upon 
the intangible for her medium, joining it, 
as she does, skilfully to an atmosphere of 
reality and invading the beings of living 
people with the uncanny powers of agencies 
beyond their comprehension. 

A prodigal diversity of effects is enlisted 
to evolve the individual form of the illusion 
which dominates each character. Here and 
there a very slight hint of the supernatural 
or the mildly deranged creeps in, but these 
exceptions are unobjectionable breaks in a 
firmly held continuity of design whose bur- 
dens are the mute forces of nature in close 
concentration upon deep hidden frailties of 
the human soul. One protagonist may 
suffer from the company of a “haunt” per- 
ceptible only to himself, another from the 
acute spiritual torment of his conscience for 
the desecration of a venerable inanimate 
thing, a third from the fatal blight of a 
fixed idea at last materializing in a tragic 
actuality. It is logical to assume that por- 
tions of the book will prove unintelligible 
to those readers who never exert their own 
wits in following a printed page. 


Foreign 


EN JOUE. By PHILIPPE SouPAULT. Paris: 

Bernard Grasset. 1925. 

This is a story of the newer genre. It 
presents cinematographically the  idea- 
logical decadence of a modern Parisian. It 
is an expression of philosophic super-realism. 
M. Soupault says in a paradoxical analysis 
of his own work: 

This book is the itinerary of a young man 
who has seen and retained a great deal. This 
Julien, the hero of the novel, is never thirsty. 
Nor is his thirst ever slaked. Nothing-neither 
a woman’s love, nor the approach of death, nor 
remorse, nor crime, can appease him. He 
doubts. He doubts. Always he is waiting for 
something with a strange anxiety. Then one 
day he succumbs, far away from the world, lost 
in the deeps of his eonscience. 


The story is symptomatic of the new 
mal de siécle that is cancerously eating into 
the flesh of the younger French generation. 
Philippe Soupault here gives a cross-cut of 
a young Parisian’s restlessness and disgust 
with life. En Joue (“Aim!”) tells the 
story of Julien and his nihilism. He is a 
victim of nerves made raw by the age. He 
never finds satisfaction for his desires any- 
where. He falls in love, grows quickly 
tired, grows desperate. An agony of the 
nerves develops, he seeks quietude in the 
provinces, gets still more tired. He returns 
to Paris, is very ill, remains in his room. 
After days of a fanatic disenchantment, 
Julien dreams of suicide. The novel ends 
in a cryptic symbolism: “Julien knows that 
an egg is dancing on a jet of water and 
that he must hit it. He takes aim with all 
his strength. He will fail. Fire!” 

Soupault himself is part and parcel of 
his generation. He has been in the thick 
of the literary battles that raged about 
Dadaism and Super-Realism, and is at 
present, together with André Breton, the 
intellectual leader of the Super-Realists. As 
the author of delicate poems such as “Aqua- 
rium,” “Rose des Vants,” “Les Champs 
Magnétiques” (the latter written in collabo- 
ration with André Breton in which both 
tried automatic writing for the first time), 
“LInvitation au Suicide and Westwego,” he 
has shown great lyrical gifts and an almost 
pathological sensitivity. 


Juan ves Brumes. By Charles Foley. Paris: 
Flammarion. 

RABOLLIOT. By Maurice Genevoix. Paris: 
Grasset. 


L’Iurass pas Praiias.. Paris: Delpench. 


History 

Buitpers oF THE Empire. By J. A. William- 
son. Oxford University Press. 

A History or EnGianpv. By Edward P. Chey- 
ney. Longmans, Green. $6.50. 

PioNEERS OF THE Frencn RevotuTion. By 
M. Roustan. Little, Brown. $4 net. 

A History oF AMERICAN IMMIGRATION. By 
George M. Stephenson. Ginn. $2.40. 

Tue GENESIS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
Unirep States or America. By Brecken- 
ridge Long. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Tue Histortan AND Historica Evipence. By 
Allen Johnson. Scribners. $2. 


International 


DIPLOMATIC EPISODES. By WILLIAM 
CarEY Morey. Longmans, Green. 1925. 
$2. 

This is one of those volumes of pro- 
fessional loose ends with the publication of 
which it is common for professors and col- 
lege presidents to beguile the leisurely hours 
which follow upon retirement. The book 
consists of ten unrelated studies made by 
Professor Morey during his long years of 
service as Professor of History and Political 
Science at the University of Rochester. They 
are brought together in a volume which his 
friends and former students will enjoy pre- 
senting to each other in memory of one they 
loved and respected, and who, since the book 
was prepared for the press, has become but 
a memory. The essays themselves are well- 
informed discussions of various incidents in 
international affairs. They are practically 
undocumented and so of little value to the 
serious student, but this adds to their worth 
for the reader who “likes something solid 
but hates footnotes.” To the dilettante in 
international law, they will be a delight. 

One essay, the last, stands out from the 
others and deserves particular mention. 
Here Professor Morey, whose claim to sin- 
cerity in his work for world peace cannot 
be gainsaid, classifies the various kinds of 
peace advocates, and brings out with strik- 
ing if kindly clearness, the pernicious effect 
of much of the well-meaning sentimentalism 
which is massed behind the most vocal peace 
propaganda. 


Tue Inpvustriat Evortvtion or Inpta IN Re- 
cent Times. By D. R. Gadzil. Oxford 
University Press. $3.50. 

Tue Unrrep States as A Neicusor. By 
Sir Robert Falconer. Cambridge University 
Press (Macmillan). 

Tue Mertine-Por Misraxe. 
Fairchild. Little, Brown. $2.50 net. 

Some Cycres or Catruay. By William Allen 
White. University of North Carolina Press. 
$1.50. 

Tue Trait oF A TRADITION. 
drick Vandenberg. Putnam. 


Miscellaneous 
By Alice Foote Mac- 


By Henry Prats 


By Arthur Hen- 
$3.50. 


Corrzz AND WAFFLES 


Dougall. Doubleday, Page. 
Tue Correct Presipent. By Charles F. 
Thwing. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Moutccaster’s Exrementartz. Edited by £. T. 
Campagnac. Oxford University Press. $3.50. 


Ovip anp His Inrivence. By Edward Kennard 
Rand. Marshall Jones. 

PyGMALION OR THE Docror oF THE Future. By 
R. W. Wilson. Dutton. $1. 

Lycarcus or THE Future or Law. By E. S. P. 
Haynes. Dutton. $1. 


Music 


CuristmMas AND New Year Sonos. Reprinted 
from the First and Second Volumes of Folk 
Songs of Many Peoples. Compiled by 
Florence H. Botsford. Woman’s Press. 

Russian Fortx Sones. Reprinted from Volume 
I of Folk Songs of Many Peoples. Compiled 
by Florence H. Botsford. Woman’s Pres, 

Forx Soncs oF PoLanp. Reprinted from 
Volume I of Folk Songs of Many Peoples, 
Compiled by Florence H. Botsford. Woman’ 
Press. 

Fotx Soncs or Many Peropres. Compiled and 
edited by Florence Hudson Botsford. Vols, 
I and II. Woman’s Press. 


Philosophy 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM 


JAMES. DRAWN FROM HIS OWN 
WORKS. New York: The Modem 
Library. 1925. 95 cents. 


This is a book of selections presenting 
the philosophy of Wiliam James systematic. 
ally in his own words and in small compass, 
Mr. Horace M. Kallen, of the New School 
for Social Research, explains in his intro. 
duction just what William James means to 
the modern world. This new title in the 
modern Library is a convenient compendium 
of James for the lay reader. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSO.| 
PHY. By Dr. W. WINDELBAND. Trans 
lated by HERBERT ERNEST CUSHMAN, 
Scribner’s. 1924. $2.50. 

In the preface to the second German 








edition of his classic work on ancient 
philosophy, Windelband writes, “May my 
brief treatise continue to fulfil its task:) 
to solicit friends appreciative of a noble! 
cause, to preserve alive the consciousnes 
of the imperishable worth which the cre- 
ations of Greek thought possess for alli 
human culture.” The American mind is 
perhaps not yet prepared to consider a/ 
treatise of three hundred and ninety-three) 
pages as brief, but it has shown itself) 
sufficiently appreciative of the noble cause, 
and a noble book, to demand a third edi- 
tion of Dr. Cushman’s masterly transla 
tion. This is all the more gratifying be 
cause the work is distinctly not a popular 
presentation of the subject, but rather calls 
for an active codperation of interest and 
intelligence on the part of the reader. 

Lire, Minp, ano Spirit. By C. Lloyd Mor 

gan. Holt. 
CREATIVE FREEDOM. 
Harpers. $4. 


By J. W. T. Mason} 


Poetry 


THE SEA ANTHOLOGY. 
ALicE HUNT BARTLETT. 1925. 
nos. $2. 

Mrs. Bartlett’s anthology appears to be 
an attempt to illustrate her recent dis 
covery, due to a discussion with some emi- 
nent sailors and explorers, that “in different 
ages people saw different values in the 
oceans and, apparently, the sea affected the 
people of different ages in different ways” 
The book is even less epoch-making than 
the discovery. It begins with a hundred 
sonnets, the best out of some eight hundred 
written by the competitors for the Bartlet 
Prize. These sonnets, says Mrs. Bartlett, 
“prove that the great progress in science 
has given our age a broader understanding 
of the sea.” Very little more need be said. 
In illustration of Mrs. Bartlett’s contention, 
however, we may quote a few lines from 
the sonnet by Doris E. Rymer, an English 
competitor. 

Great sea, whose grandeur fills my soul with awt, 

Can I find words which fitly describe thee? 

Being English makes it very hard to thaw 

Reserve, and speak of English’s pride—the Sea! 

The sea has always brought us wealth and fam, 

Our very Sovereign is a Sailor King; 

Is anywhere a name like Nelson’s name? 

Oh, well may England of the Ocean sing. 
This, and most of Mrs. Bartlett’s flotsam 

and jetsam, will soon be submerged full 

fathom again until the sea gives up het 
dead. It is to be hoped, even then, that 
the majority of the poems in this book will 
be withheld. Some twenty pages at the 
close of the anthology contain a thoroughly 
inadequate and incompetent selection of 

“sea-poems” from what is called earlie 

English poetry. This book is one of th 

silliest we have ever had the ill-fortune t 

read. We recommend it only as a joyow 

example of ineptitude. 


Edited by 


Brenta- 


Science 
By Paul de Kruif. Har 


’ 


Microse Hunters. 


court, Brace. $3.50. 
Mopern Macnetics. By Felix Auerbach 
Translated by H. C. Booth. Dutton. $6. 


AND EvGENICS. By 


EvotuTion, GENETICS, 
University of 


Horatio Hackett Newman. 





Chicago Press. 


CLoup StvupiEs 
ton. $6. 


By Arthur W. Clayden. Dut 
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University Rew York, 
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STUDIES IN MAGIC FROM 
LATIN LITERATURE 


By Eugene Tavenner 
Professor of Latin and Greek in 
Washington University 


The belief in magic is inherent in all 
civilizations of all times. We find in 
the literature of ancient Rome _ the 
counterpart of many current folk-be- 
liefs, superstitions and magic practices. 
Dr. Tavenner has gathered the widely 
scattered evidence for Roman magic into 
an informing volume, and added indices 
of subjects and authors. 

“The work as a whole shows exten- 
sive and thoughtful reading in the 
authors and maturity of judgment in 
presenting the results obtained.”—The 
Classical Weekly. 


167 pages. $1.90. 
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cA Truly Great Historical 
Romance | 





a D 
0 A0 
By JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE 


Author of “The Bishop ‘ottontown,” 
“The Gift of the Grass tee 














BARTS OF HICKORY is 

the most romance 

ever woven into the fabric 
of historical fac. 
The indomitable and picturesque 
Andrew Jackson, hero of the Creek 
War and the Battle of New Or- 
leans, is the omnipresent center 
and soul throughout — the pi 
figure about which surges 
derness of love and the 
of heroes. HEARTS OF HICKORY 
has life, suspense and action! 
HEARTS OF HICKORY is a 


ten- 


As bi and sweeping as “The Cov- 
ered Wagon.” 
The whole country will welcome 


Hearts of Hickory 


$2.00 at All Good Beokstores 
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Already 


t seemed 
it had cost one life. had dragged 
Olva Vorloff to a mysterious fate 
and was ready with a still greater 
horror when Dr. Hailey found the 
key to the Double Thirteen. A 
new exploit of the famous doctor 
detective of “The Sign of Evil.” 


$2.00 At All Bookstores 
J. 8. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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| 
SCARCE was the reply to J. L. E., of 
Muncie, in print before P. M. W., 
Goucher College, Baltimore, R. M. K., Chi- 
cago, and L. R., Boulder, Colorado, in- 
formed me that there is a large literary 
map of England, in a size suitable for class- 
room use, mounted on rollers, and pub- 
lished by Rand, McNally. It costs about 
ten dollars and these correspondents say 
that their experience proves it satisfactory. 
I am glad to find, however, that they all 
agree with me on the fun of making maps 
of one’s own. 


E. W. K., Portland, Me., has seen quota- 
tions from a book of devotion written 
by Dean Inge after the loss of his daugh- 
ter which make her anxious to own it, but 
the name was not given. 

HE book was published in 1924 by 

Longmans, Green, and is entitled “Per- 
sonal Religion and the Life of Devotion;” 
the price is $1. I am often enough asked 
to recommend a book like this and I can 
speak for this one. 


G. G. W., Detroit, Mich., asks if there are 
any French textbooks that would appeal 
to a small child and enter into nursery 
life, for all the primers that she can find 
seem to have been written at least a few 
hundred years ago. Are there any in 
line with present day educational ideals? 
REFERRED this decision to V. M. 
Hillyer, Head Master of the Calvert 

School of Baltimore, which has a Home 

Instruction department. Mr. Hillyer will 

be gratefully remembered by parents and 

children all over the country as the author 
of the “Child’s History of the World” 

(Century). He says that these books are 

used by the Calvert French teachers, sup- 

plemented by their own ideas. 


French Words and Exercises for Be- 
ginners, Ada Sharpley. 

Mes Premier Pas en Francaise. Chapulet 
et Daniels. 

Contes et Legendes. 1st vol. Guerber. 

Histoire de France. Lavisse. 

Le Premier Livre. Meras. 


In addition, and on my own authority, I 
can say that while I do not know how 
“Monsieur and Madame,” by Dimock and 
Glackens (Harper), a picture-book in- 
tended to familiarize children with the 
genders of French nouns, would work out 
in practice, I found it amusing and catchy 
to the memory when I came upon it in 
the American Library in Paris last year. 


E W., New York, wonders why no one 
¢ bringing in brothers for the late 
literary round-up included the Powys trio, 
saying “A better example than John Cowper 
and Llewellyn Powys’s autobiographic ‘Con- 
fessions of Two Brothers? (Manas Press, 
1916) is J. C. Powys’s novel ‘Ducdame’ 
(Doubleday, 1924) Rook Ashover, if he 
hadn’t been continually compelled by an- 
cestral voices to go in headlong pursuit of 
every woman who crossed his path, would 
have been quite happy with the compan- 
ionship of his brother Lexie, to whom 
otherwise he was devoted.” 
E. W., Alameda, Cal., is looking for an 
English publication, “My Health.” 
[= appears that when she was convalescing 
from scarlet-fever saved up for her 
until she was old enough to appreciate it, 
semeone brought to the hospital a British 
novel, she thinks by one of the editors, or 
well-known contributors, of Punch, called 
“My Health,” which was so wildly funny 
that she could not read it aloud to the 
nurses for laughing. She has tried in vain 
to get it new or second-hand, and I cannot 
find it in any English catalogue within 
reach. The story is of a bachelor nephew 
whose ancient aunt sings to her own accom- 
paniment, and everyone, while perfectly 
well, is always ailing. The point is that 
when this reader recovered she found the 
book only gently funny. She wants a 
conv to lend to people who need, while 
convalescent, those loud yells of spon- 


taneous laughter that help them get well 
faster—and she intends to take it away 
from them before they get well. 
Meantime, I would be glad to receive 
from people who have been in like case 
tried and proven entries for a collection of 
more-or-less rough-house fun books, for this 
inquirer is quite right in thinking that they 
have a high usefulness quite apart from 
literary merit. By rough-house I mean fun 
that slaps the sense of humor so smartly 
that you laugh before you think. It may 
involve other qualities—indeed, my favorite 
laugh-inducer is Leacock’s ‘Nonsense 
Novels” and “Further Foolishness”—but a 
laugh it must have drawn to get on this 
list. I have just added a new book to my 
own collection: “Pluck and Luck,” by 
Robert Benchley (Holt), whose descriptions 
of church suppers, college dramatics, and 
other aids to the higher life, are so ac- 
curate that the reader wonders, in sober 
after-thought, why he so laughed at what 
has in life so often steeped him in gloom. 
And as calls for assistance seem to be 
the order of this week’s exercises, will some- 
one tell J. B. P., Stanford, Kentucky, if 
“Old Churches, Ministers and Families of 
Virginia,” by Bishop Meade, can be pur- 
chased in open market? For years it was 
out of print and the few who owned it 
could not for love or money be induced to 
part with a copy; he says that Robert 
Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, were preparing 
to bring out a new edition when their plant 
was destroyed by fire several years ago. 
Senator Beveridge cites this work in his 
“Life of John Marshall” (Houghton Mif- 
flin) and after the names appears (Rich- 
mond: 1910) which leads J. B. P. to 
wonder if a new edition has been issued. 


A. P. S., Baton Rouge, La., asks for in- 
formation on expressionism, and whether 
it is more than a fad of the moment. 

ECAUSE it seems to me that expression- 
ism has less zxsthetic significance than 
importance as a_ psychological and _ patho- 
logical symptom, I find Oskar Pfister’s” Ex- 
pressionism in Art” (Dutton) the most in- 
teresting investigation of the subject in 
English, as it is one of the most thorough- 


blood-curdling drawings. But to get an 
“all-round view” of the movement it is 
necessary to read German, from which lan- 
guage some of its documents have not been 
translated. 


M. B. A., Tekoa, Washington, asks for 
examples of the verse of poets nationally 
known through newspapers, especially 
Christopher Morley, Franklin P. Adams, 
and Don Marquis. 

HE Home Book of Modern Verse” 
(Holt) has from seven to ten poems 
by each of these, and several’ by Keith 

Preston and by James J. Montague. It also 

has a vast number of poems by people not 

in the elder anthologies; the magazine 
reader comes constantly upon verses loved 
and believed lost. This volume is the ad- 
dition to the famous “Home Book of Verse” 

(Holt) and a big book in itself: evidently 

the other had reached the jumping-off 

place in bulk with the latest revision. 


L. M., North Dakota, asks for a poem 
called “The Man who Walked like a Bear,” 
generally credited to Kipling. 

T is our old friend Adam-zad, the “bear 

that walks like a man,” whose exploits 
in ripping away the features of the narrator 
are set forth in “The Truce of the Bear” 
in Kipling’s “Verse: Inclusive Edition 
1885-1918” (Doubleday, Page), where it 
bears the date 1898. The moral is ap- 
parently that anyone who tries to do busi- 
ness with Russia is apt to lose face. 





In his “Causeries Congolaises” (Brussels: 
Vromant) E. Torday has presented a thor- 
ough survey of the Belgian Congo, setting 
forth his discussion in agreeable style and 
with evident knowledge and sympathy. His 
study ranges from topography and costume 
to agriculture and language, and is writ- 
ten without any attempt at injecting per- 
sonal opinion. M. Torday lets facts speak 
for themselves. 





OU ARE A WRITER. Dov't you ever 
need help in marketing your work? 

I am « literary adviser. For years I read 
for MacmHlan, then for Doran, and then 1F be- 
came consulting specialist to them and to Holt, 
Stokes, Lippincett, and others, for most of 
whom I have also done expert editing, helping 
authors to make their work suleable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch 
with the market for books, short stories, arti- 
cles and verses, and I have 
a special department for 
plays and notion pictures, 

itty, ef, 
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Points of View 


Hobo Type Again 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

As a typographer who has always had a 
warm spot in his heart for Hobo type— 
that very much misunderstood under-dog 
of type-faces—it was with less amusement 
than pain that I read in your issue of Janu- 
ary 30th, A. C. Laing’s arraignment of that 
honest though lowly face. 

Mr. Laing is perhaps an enthusiast whom 
it would be worth while to set aright. Ob- 
viously, he is not today an active worker 
with types; for most typographers know 
that the type-face, unless hopelessly gro- 
tesque, is not as important as the use to 
which it is put, or, in other words, the man- 
ner in which it is arranged. 

To both designers and lovers of fine 
books this truth is perhaps not so apparent 
as to the students of the advertisement. To 
the former the type-face means much, since 
the art of the book places rigid restriction 
upon its devotees; but to the latter crafts- 
men, the ingenuity and dexterity with which 


they solve the advertiser’s typographic 
problem is everything. To this function 
the term ‘layout” is applied. And it was 


the late Benjamin Sherbow, the great type 
expert, who once said that he would under- 
take to set a jeweler’s advertising matter 
in Cheltenham Bold, a type usually associ- 
ated with coarse, heavy products. I believe 
that he very likely would have accomplished 
it successfully; for, as has been intimated, 
it is all a matter of layout or arrangement. 

Now Hobo type, if it belongs anywhere, 
belongs in the realm of the advertisement, 
and not in the ash can, as Mr. Laing im- 
plies. Advertising agencies spend thousands 
annually for hand-lettered headlines in 
order to avoid the unyielding stiffness of 
the traditional roman (and italic) types 
in current use. Hobo is just such an un- 
orthodox typographic version of the alpha- 
agencies are striving in their 
own way to produce. 

Hobo type depends on no forebears to 
give it authenticity; rather it stands as a 
break with tradition—a symbol of a new, 
independent idea in typography. Nothing 
that has come out of Europe lately in typo- 
graphic design can compare with it in 
originality and daring of conception, and 
in ingenuity of execution. And this is an 


bet as the 


American product of some sixteen years 
ago! 

Like another extremely valuable type- 
face, Cheltenham Bold, Hobo has fared 


badly at the hands of American printers, 
being used too little (and that little without 
understanding), while Cheltenham’ Bold 
has_ been much. Though the 
American Typefounders Company reports 
a steady sale of Hobo type since it was first 
cut in 1910, this merely indicates that small- 
town printers in this country are using it 
in undistinguished job printing of all 
kinds and that advertising agencies (who 
direct styles in these matters), have for 
some reason passed it by. But Cheltenham 
Bold, possibly because it retains a structural 
relationship with the roman tradition, they 
have greeted with open arms until its abuse 
in recent years was apparent. 

In reality, the sturdy, smooth Cheltenham 
Bold is coarse, vulgar, in 
comparison with the adroit and flexible 
Hobo. I am not ashamed of a taste in 
types, which, among other things, rejoices 
in the lovely blackness, the stimulating 
charm of Hobo word-forms. 

Today a new situation has arisen which 
may in time bring the lowly Hobo—and 
perhaps even its cousin-in-distress, the 
shaggy Roycroft—into popular favor. It 
is the importation of European types, not- 
ably, French and German faces, which ad- 
vertisers see as novel and commendable 
devices with which to attract attention to 
their wares. This time it is the printers 
who have taken the initiative, competition 
being what it is, by striving to be the 
first to obtain these faces. 

The types are for the most part 
free from the severity of the traditional 


u ed too 


crude, almost 


new 


roman, and consequently different from 
the types to which the American reader 
has become accustomed. One can almost 


predict the rush that would ensue if this 
same neglected Hobo were to come to us 
down the gang-plank, rechristened, let us 
say, “Persephone.” Advertising art di- 
rectors would praise its German postery 
quality, department stores would be quick 
to notice its blackness, brilliance, and legi- 
bility, three desirable virtues in main dis- 
play lines. And the numerals they would 


find excellent for indicating prices. 

And for all we know, it may have been 
some German artist who was originally re- 
sponsible for the design of Hobo. 


I wish 


his name might be ascertained; for this is 
how Hobo came to be cut as a type-face: 

Hobo is based on the original logotype 
or nameplate of the Colgate Company. 
Seeing it for the first time in the magazines, 
it occurred to officials of the American 
Typefounders Company that a type de- 
sign might be produced in that style. Ac- 
cordingly, the Colgate artist was commis- 
sioned to undertake the task. But after 
the drawings were made and the type cut 
and cast, the, company began to have its 
doubts as to the merits of this unusual 
face. Consequently, they were hard put to 
it to find a suitable name for it. After 
discussion it appeared that the nameless 
design had only one friend in the com- 
pany, a high official who was confident that 
the type would have a ready sale. And so, 
more in jest than in earnest, since the new 
type was almost friendless in the world, 
it was suggested, “Why not call it Hobo?” 
And Hobo it remains to this day. An un- 
dignified name, certainly, and lowbrow 
enough to suit popular American taste, but 
the baffling thing about it was (and still is) 
that most printers found it so unusual, so 
out-of-the-common, that they did not know 
whether they liked it or not. 

Perhaps this is the case with Mr. Laing, 
who seeks to convince himself by catalogu- 
ing a list of its “defects,” upon none of 
which I can agree with him. The design 
must be taken as a whole; and a glance 
at any word set up in Hobo will easily dis- 
prove the statement that it lacks harmony 
“under all possible combinations of letters.” 
On the contrary, the word “with” in lower 
case is a concise and pleasing picture; while 
capitalized words, taken at random, such as 
“lifetime” and “Mark” and “Twain” and 
even “William” in spite of the spaces re- 
sulting from its two I’s, are all fine, legible 
eyefuls, 

Why, then, term it “the onion of type 
fonts,” simply because one has not the talent 
to appreciate it? To me, rather, it is a 
strange, fascinating bon-bon of _ types, 
savored by a few, perhaps, and to which, 
like olives, one must become accustomed. 

And as to Mr. Laing’s substitutes, they 
really cannot be considered seriously. There 
must be mistake, for there is no 
Bodoni Swash, unless he means two other 
types. Of his other selections, only Goudy 
—(I take it Goudy Bold is meant, for Hobo 
is a bold face and should be compared with 
bold types which are intended for the 
same use, namely, for display purposes) — 
is a valid one. ‘The rest of his selections 
are, I regret to say, mere shadows, uncer- 
tain ghosts—to the typographer of today 
—of a long-passed, less auspicious Time in 


some 


typography. 
ALBERT SCHILLER. 
Brooklyn, N. : 2 


*‘Hootch Face’’ 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

I have read with ever deepening interest 
the letter in your issue of January 30 from 
A. C. Laing on the subject of Hobo type. 
With his horticultural similes I find myself 
not wholly in agreement, leaning, as I do, 
more toward Mark Twain’s opinion of 
onions, 

It is on the subject of type, however, 
that Mr. Laing is to be taken seriously. 
But how seriously only those who, like him, 
have pored long and earnestly over old 
specimen books can understand. Only the 
slave of the composing-stick and type-case 
can appreciate the thrill of the old, familiar 
faces. Yet even so discriminating a critic 
as Mr. Laing is a bit lax in his nomencla- 
ture, and I am glad to be able to gloss 
his catalogue of preferred type faces. 

Goudy: what a picture that brings up 
of the advertising pages! But does Mr. 
Laing really refer to Goudy as a specific 
or a generic name? Which of the fifty- 
seven varieties of Goudy does he refer to 
—Cadmus, Hadriano, Forum, Modern, 
Old Style, Italian—which is the Goudy type 
of his panegyric? 

Bodoni Swash: This I take to be an er- 
ror by the Demon Linotyper for “Bodoni 
a-wash”—the style with the flattened ser- 
aphs—used in soap and washing-powder 
advertisements. 

Florentine Old Face Number 2: this face 
which greets us on every hand calls for no 
comment by me. 

Renner: this absurdly quaint delightful 
fanciful type of Mr. De Vinne’s gayer 
mood it is good to meet again by name. 
But why does not Mr. Laing urge the use 
of the famous under-dotted letters—so 
bizarre a variant for the time worn italics 
of our youth. , 

Troy and Chaucer: How good it is to 


see these types again mentioned! But does 
Mr. Laing mean that these good types are 
again available—this time for printing ad- 
vertisements of Ivory Soap and Listerine, 
we suppose; or have the trustees of the 
types sanctioned their use for limited edi- 


tions of “Manhattan Transfer” and the 
bulletins of the National Manufacturers 
Association? What a joy to the Master of 


the Kelmscott Press! 

And Borussian (short for Hoborussian). 
What dim memories that conjured up! 
Back over the types of my early manhood 
and adolescence memory chased, old type- 
faces passing in review like a motion pic- 
ture film. At last I found it—on page 576 
of the specimen book of 1896—its last ap- 
pearance on any stage. It has a pseudo- 
Bolshevik look, however, and would never 
do for pronunciamentos of the Department 
of State. 

One type face I fear Mr. Laing has never 
seen; it was devised by my friend Gortner 
some months ago, and if I am any judge 
of typographic design as suggested by Mr. 
Laing, it will soon sweep the printing of- 
fices like a storm. It is indeed worthy to 
be placed with Bodoni Swash and Borussian, 
and I am privileged to show it here for the 
first time in public. It follows below. 

CARL PuRINGTON ROLLINS. 
At the Sign of the Chorobates, 
New Haven. 


HoW i CAmE rc DeSlon 
“hooTCH” FAcE 


THE 


Inspired by the sight of A Baltimore printer 
who kept his typein A bOot aNd when he re- 
CeiVed an ofdeF dUmped the type aND sEt 
up the job from the pile the Writer ConCeiVed 
the Wonderful face shown here. through the 
Co-operation of the GU maty pe Company mar 
tices haVe been CUt and, kangaroo-like, the 
Art Preservative takes a long ju mp folWald. 
nole the lovely curves of the o's, the per- 
fteetly spiffy tails of the os reminding one 
of Kipling’s " srother, your tail hangs doWn 
behind.” Collins, Gauldy, and Bill -rogers are 
enchanTed with the beallty of the desig, n. 
they term it the last Word in tYpe design— 
a splendDid eXample of the early Irish renais- 


sanCe, With a slight flavor of cUttenberg, 
n. J., this Cfeation is sold by the pint of 
quart. Write for sPecial quotationS in Cas@ 


lots, f. oO b.5 GTeenfielD, Mass. 


American Drama 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

In squaring up the accounts of the old 
year, I should like to spend a few minutes 
rescuing the “last thirty years” of American 
drama from the blight of your critic’s re- 
marks that they constitute “a singularly 
barren period.” This stricture occurred in 
a recent review of my “Representative 
American Dramas: National and Local.” It 
is a curiously unthinking discard of much 
sincere striving after better technique, deeper 
native locale, and sounder characterization. 
Such a statement brushes aside the period 
1895-1925—a period of decided flowering— 
especially if compared with all the fustian 
and imitation, according to French and Ger- 
man models, which we called American 
Drama in the thirty years preceding, from 
1865 to 1895. The fact of the matter is 
the period your critic deplores is the best 
period of playwriting in our dramatic 
history. 

I believe I say this from evidence and 
with no desire to boost the home product 
because it is native. I have always been a 
severe critic of our national limitations, 
where the theatre is concerned. I have, in 
a recent book, “The American Dramatist,” 
deplored our lack of understanding of the 
Tragic Spirit in daily life. I have scored 
our clever comedies for their failure to 
benefit by the true richness of the Comic 
Spirit. I have repeatedly emphasized the 
lack of consuming idea in our playwrights, 
their failure to “follow through,” their in- 
ability for the most part to see life deeply 
and to see it whole. 

But the period so fliply turned aside by 
your unsigned critic has given us such 
dramas as Landon Mitchell’s “The New 
York Idea,” Hazelton and Benrimo’s “The 
Yellow Jacket,” Moody’s “The Great Di- 
vide,” Kelly’s “The Show-Off” and “Craig’s 
Wife,” Charles Kenyon’s “Kindling,” Jesse 
Lynch Williams’s “Why Marry?” Frank 
Craven’s “The First Year,” Philip Barry’s 
“You and I,” George Cohan’s “Seven Keys 
to Baldpate,” Elmer Rice’s “The Adding 
Machine,” A. E. Thomas’s “Her Husband’s 
Wife,” and a host of other plays I cannot 
take the space to mention. If your critic 
demands of the present exponents of drama 
insight to the same degree that he demands 
of Eugene O’Neill, whom he mildly slaps 
and patronizes, I ask him to mention in his 
previous thirty years any dramatists who 
have shown even as much striving after in- 
sight. And to O’Neill’s side of the case I 
could bring Lee Wilson Dodd, Lawson, 


Susan Glaspell, and others constituting , 
formidable roster with which to face th 
coming 1926 confidently. 

The last thirty years have to thei 
credit Fitch’s “The Girl with the Green 
Eyes” and “The Truth,” and may claim 
all of Augustus Thomas from “Arizona” oy 
through “The Witching Hour.” And 
even in our immediate past there might bh 
found commendable dramas to warm ov 
hopes from the chill blast of your critic; 
scorn. 

Your reviewer did find in my collection 
of plays a sufficient proof that since 189, 
our dramatic architecture has improved. 
Charles Hoyt does not “articulate” well, 
neither does Edward Harrigan. But th 
plays of this generation are “barren” » 
compared with those of an earlier genera 
tion. Is Frank Murdock’s “Davy Crockett’ 
better than “The Great Divide?” Are th 
Belasco-DeMille plays, “The Wife,” “Th 
Charity Ball,” “Men and Women,” bette 
than “The New York Idea?” Have th 
old Yankee plays any of the humanity un. 
derlying the best in James A. Herne? Haj 
your critic read any of Daly’s adaptations} 

I am as eager as your reviewer that ou 
dramatists should show greater imagina. 
tion, insight, power, truth, and substance, 
But I will not assert that those character.’ 
istics are more evident in our drama of 
1865-1895 than of 1895-1925. Where are 
those plays of yester’ year? 

MONTROSE J. 





Moses. 
New York. 


The New Books 
Religion 


; 
(Continued from page 580) } 
A Mopernist anp His Creep. By or 





Mortimer Chapman. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50, 


In Hoc Sicno. By Jacob O. Bilder. Social 
Science. 
Science 
fe 
Science aNp Reticion. By William North 
Rice. Abingdon. 50 cents. t 


Tax Rico Airsuip. By £. H. Lewitt. Now 
York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. $8.50. 

Sins or Science. By Scudder Klyce. 
Jones. $3. 

Tue Geometry oy Rens Descartes. Translate 
by David Eugene Smith and Marcia L. Lath 
am. Open Court. $4. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO Earta History. By Her 
vey Woodburn Shimer. Ginn. 

EvoLuTION AND GENETICS. By Thomas Hunt 
Morgan. Princeton University Press. $2 net 

ScIENCE AND THE MopERN Wortp. By A. N. 
Whitehead. Macmillan. $3. 

Tue Comino Farrn. By R. F. Foster. Dodd, 


Marshal 


Mead. $2. 
TuroucH Science To Gop. By Fleyd L. Dar 
row. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 
Travel 
NICE TO EVIAN. By Henri FERRAND 
The Medici Society. 1925. $2.50. 


THE DOLOMITES. By GaBriEL FAURE 

The same. 

These two volumes added to the Media 
Society series known as “The Pictur 
Guides” differ in several respects from th 
mass of travel books. They are primarily 
“picture guides,” yet they contain adequate 
and well-written text. Furthermore, if on 
is going from Nice to Evian, or from any 
part of the French Riviera to Switzerland, 
it is convenient to have a book devoted 
solely to that region. Similarly, the travel- 
ler through the Dolomites is relieved not to 
have to take with him a cumbersome volume 
on the whole of Northern Italy. 

The illustrations are printed with the 
text so that the reader is not confused with 
irserts, and reproduction is uniformly good. 
In the French volume, however, the ink 
used in printing the photographs is what 
we may call, in this case, decidedly “off- 
cclor,” and detracts in no small measure 
from the otherwise artistic merits of the 
book. The result is a bad purple instead 
of the tested sepia used in the other volumes. 

The Nice-Evian Route, the route de 
Alps, is described with the intention of aide 
ing the tourist who takes the actual trip. 
The excursion, by automobile, is broken by 
overnight stops at Barcelonnette, Briangon, 
Grenoble, St. Jean de Maurienne, Annecy, 
and Chamonix, and a variety of informa 
tion given in regard to the traversed sec: 
tion of Provence, Dauphiné, and Savoie. 

The popularity of the Dolomite district, 
following its post-war Italianization, adds 
considerably to the interest of Gabriel] 
Fuure’s pleasant study. M. Faure knev 
the Dolomites under the Austrian yoke bu! 
the present volume records the experiences 
of a more recent trip. There are pages 
about the alluring country around Trento, 
Bolzano, and Cortina d’Ampezzo, and a 
description of the war-torn Piave-Adige sec- 
tion. A chapter on “The Land of Titian’ 
gives the author an opportunity to get into 
the field of art, where he is no stranger, 
and there is considerably more literary flavor 
in “The Dolomites” than one finds in it 
companion volume which serves a more 


practical purpose. 
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The World of Rare Books 


By Freperick M. Hopkins 


SALE OF AMERICANA 

ARE Americana including the collec- 

tion of the late A. R. Turner, Jr., 
and selections from the collection of the 
late Charles A. Munn, consisting of books, 
autographs, documents, and manuscripts 
were sold at the American Art Galleries 
January 21 and 22, many rarities bringing 
very high prices. A few of the rarer lots 
and the prices realized were the following: 

Arnold (Benedict). A. L. S. 2 pp., folio, 
Headquarters, Robinson House, West Point, 
August 23, 1870, mentions the chain across 
the Hudson River, $1,175. 

Arnold. A. L. S., 3 pp., folio, London, 
January 30, 1783, narration of his trea- 
son. $3,900. 

Indian Deed. Original deed-from Weha- 
nownowit, the Indian Sagamore, to Rev. 
John Wheelwright, his brother-in-law Sam- 
uel Hutchinson, Darby Field, and others, 
the founders of Exeter, N. H., of the land 


on which the town was built. 1 p., folio, 
April 3, 1638. $3,050. 
Lincoln (Abraham). Original  sub- 


sription book for facsimile of Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, signed by Abraham Lin- 
coln, as the first subscriber, by members of 
his cabinet, and by members of Congress. 
58 pp., 12 mo. morocco. $1,050. 

Lincoln. Inaugural Address issued as an 
extra sheet with the Champion for March 
s, 1861, 1 p. folio. $1,100. 

New England Witchcraft. Manuscript 
document, being the examination of Abagail 
Hobbs at Salem Village, April 19, 1692, by 
John Hathorne, and others, 2 pp., folio, a 
document of great rarity. $1,050. 

New York Laws, 1694, small folio, mor- 
occo, New York, 1694, William Bradford 
imprint. $1,800. 


New York City. The Bradford Map, a 
plan of New York from actual survey, 
made by John Lyne, the earliest, rarest, and 
most interesting map of New York City. 
Formerly in the William Loring Andrews 
collection. $7,600. 

Rochambeau (Count). Letter partly in 
cypher signed, 6 pp., folio, Williamsburgh, 
January 22, 1782. To General Nathaniel 
Greene, also an A. L. S. of General Greene, 
4 pp., 4to, Headquarters, March 10, 1782, 
in reply to Count Rochambeau’s letter. 
$4,900. 

Saint Memin. Remarkable series of 224 
portraits by Saint Memin, many of which 
were the property of the engraver himself. 
$4,100. 

Franklin (Benjamin). A. D. S., 2 pp. 
folio, Philadelphia, November 14, 1732. 
A document of the greatest importance be- 
ing memorandum of agreement between 
the directors of the Library Company of 
Philadelphia, the first subscription library 
of the world, and Louis Timothee the first 
librarian to be employed. The document 
is entirely in the handwriting of Franklin 
and signed by seven other directors. $2,500. 

Lynch (Thomas). Autograph signature, 
“T. Lynch, Junr.” written on the title page 
of “The Tragedies of Sophocles, from the 
Greek,” London, 1759. Next to Button 
Gwinnett, the rarest of the Signers. $1,800. 

Washington. Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘His- 
tory of the Earth, and Animated Nature,” 
Vol. III, gvo, calf, London, 1779. Wash- 
ington’s copy with his bookplate and auto- 
graph signature on the title page. $1,800. 


MANNING SALE COMPLETED 


ART II of the autograph collection 
formed by the late Col. James H. 


Manning, of Albany, N. Y., consisting of 
American, English, and Continental auto- 
graphs, literary and historical, including 
royalty and the World War, was sold at 
the Anderson Galleries February 1, 2 and 
3, 750 lots bringing $18,629.75. A few 
of the rarer lots and the prices realized were 
the following: manuscript of Edwin 
Arnold’s “China and the Powers,” 12 pp., 
4to and folio, probably written for the lec- 
ture delivered in America in 1884, $31; A. 
L. S. of Robert Burns, 2 pp., 4to, Ellisland, 
August 29, 1790, $540; A. L. S. of Lord 
Byron, 1 p., 8vo, Albaro, May 1, 1823, to 
Lady Blesington, $430; A. L. S. of S. T. 
Coleridge, 3 pp., 4to, Keswick, September 
17, 1800, $180; A. L. S. of Charles Dick- 
ens, 2 pp., 8vo, November 24, 1857, in re- 
gard to Christmas number of Household 
Words, $150; A. L. S. of Charles Lamb, 
I p., 8vo., n.p., n.d., enclosing lecture tickets 
to Coleridge, $140; A. L. in the third per- 
son by Jean Paul Marat, 1 p., 4to, August 
22, 1779, written to Franklin, $380; A. L. 
S. of Marie Antoinette, 1 p., small 4to, 
n.p., n.d., $305; manuscript note book of 
Cotton Mather, 290 pp., small 8vo, bound 
in old calf, $480; A. L. S. of Edgar Allan 
Poe, 1 p., 4to, Philadelphia, December 6, 
1839, a pathetic letter to his creditor, $500; 
A. L. S. of Alexander Pope, 2 pp., 8vo, 
November 9, 1719, in regard to the Iliad, 
$260; A. L. S. of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
1 p., folio, at Sea near Sydney, February, 
1890, $310; A. L. S. of Alfred Tennyson, 
I p., 12mo, June, 1857, to Thackeray, with 
a four line note signed with initials in mon- 
ogram by Thackeray, sent to Bayard Tay- 
lor, who framed it with a portrait of the 
poet, $700; A. L. S. of James McNeil 
Whistler, 4 pp., oblong 16mo, Chelsea, 
1891, to George W. Smalley, in regard to 
the French government purchasing his pic- 
ture, $160; manuscript of Walt Whitman, 
signed, “A Death Sonnet for Custer,” 1 p., 
4to, $105. 


A NEW PRIVATE PRESS 


PENCER KELLOGG, JR., announces 
the founding of the Aries Press for the 
printing of fine limited editions; the Press’s 
imprint will read “Aries Press, Village of 
Fden, New York.” Sometime ago Mr. 
Kellogg acquired the hand press on which 
William Morris printed the Kelmscott 
Chaucer, which is enough to indicate that 
his love of fine printing comes from an 
inspiring source. His first publication will 
be Richard Middleton’s “The Ghost Ship,” 
limited to 275 copies, printed on English all 
rag handmade paper, in Caslon type. Other 
contemplated works are a long selection 
from Morris’s “Earthly Paradise,” Marcel 
Schob’s ‘“Mimes,” and Jose Maria Here- 
dia’s “The Trophies.” Explaining his aims 
Mr. Kellogg says: 
“I think there is a place in the world and 
a useful job for the man who produces 
beautiful things. I realize that I am no 
genius or artist myself but if my work 
and expenditure aided others in the pro- 
duction of something .of lasting beauty I 
would conclude that I had succeeded. I am 
not medievalist and I have no grievance 
against the present or its methods, but after 
all the great satisfaction in doing a thing 
was taken away when it became unnecessary 
to do it with our own hands, The wonder 
is that there are any craftsmen at all. But 
there are craftsmen still in our trades, At 
the Aries Press we are going to take advan- 
tage of the best talent we can obtain 
whether from near or afar. We are going 
to make fine books for those who appreciate 
them. And through the medium of fine 
books we hope to bring back to the atten- 
tion of the appreciative some beautiful bits 
of literature which have become forgotten 
in our vast production of books.” This an- 
nouncement rings true and many lovers of 
fine printing will wish Mr. Kellogg suc- 
cess and will wish to keep in touch with 
what he is doing. 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 








COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


PRINTERS & BINDERS 


Single insertion rate: 7 cents a word 





WRITERS’ SERVICES 











BARGAIN OFFERS 
MESSRS. DAUBER & PINE invite all Book- 
lovers to visit their most interesting Bookshop, 
where their large, choice and richly varied stock 
of Old, Rare, and New Books in all fields of 
Literature may be leisurely inspected in com- 








fortable surroundings. Open Evenings. Out- 
of-Print Books supplied. Catalogues free. 
Libraries and small collections of Books pur- 
chased. 

DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 64-66 
Fifth Avenue. Phone Chelsea 5670—Branch 
Store 83 Fourth Avenue. Phone Stuyvesant 


1383. 


LET US SEND YOU our new catalogue of 
Book Bargains, First Editions, Unusual Importa- 
tions, and Americans. You'll appreciate our low 
prices. Chelsea Book Shop, 365 West 15th 
Street, New York City. 








LIST OF BOOK BARGAINS issued monthly. 
Sent free NEDWICK’S BOOK STORE, 346- 
N-Clark Street, Chicago, III. 


15% 
PRICES ON ANY 





DISCOUNT FROM PUBLISHED 
NEW BOOK PUB- 


LISHED. (Add toc. per volume for postage). 
Hermes Library Service, 81 Nassau St., New 
York City. 





PENGUIN BOOK SHOP, 39 West 8th Street. 
Ten Firbank, Flower Beneath Foot, $1. Carl 
Van Vechten, Tattooed Countess, $1.25. Five 
Mencken, Secker edition, $2. Three D. H. 
Lawrence, Boy in Bush, Secker edition, $2. Six 
Hergesheimer, Balisand, $1.25. New copies. 








OLD MAPS AND THEIR MAKERS. Good- 
speed’s Monographs, No. 8, by Louis A. Hol- 
Man, §2 pages, 15 illustrations. Price $1.00 








Postpaid. Goodspeed’s Book Shop, g-a Ash- 
burton Place, Boston. 
RARE EDITIONS 
GOODSPEED’S BOOKSHOP is_ known 


throughout the world. Booklovers far and near 
draw on its ever-changing stores of Rare Books, 
Prints, and Autographs. Catalogues mailed on 
request. When in Boston browse in Good- 
speed’s, §-a Park Street and g-a Ashburton Place. 


RUSSIAN BOOKS, Art, Music, English 
Translations. Central Book Trading Company 
(Wholesale, Retail), 239 East roth Street, Lex- 
ington 6839. 








RARE BOOK CO., 99 Nassau St., New 
York, dealers in old historical books, Chris- 
tian Science literature, old laws, autographed 





letters. Catalogues furnished. 
FIRST EDITION old and rare _ books. 
M. E. Northwall, 641 Peters Trust Bldg. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


XUM 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 
Century, mailed free on application. Howes 
Bookseller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 





CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. First editions 
(D. H. Lawrence, Machen, etc.), Publications 
of Nonesuch Press, Bruce Rogers items, and 
other choice and interesting books. Moderately 
priced. J. Henry Guntzer, Jr., 51 North Re- 
gent St., Port Chester, N. Y. 





BERNARD G. RICHARDS CO., 414 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. All Good Books, including 
Translations from various Languages, and out- 
of-print. Continental Classics in which we spe- 
cialize. 





A CATALOGUE that will interest you has 
just been issued. Illustrated Books, Fine 
Bindings, First Editions, Sporting Books, Ships, 
and Miscellaneous Items. Sent on Request. 
Frank C. Brown, 44 Bromfield St., Beston, 
Mass. 





AUTOGRAPHS 





AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roose- 
velt, Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew John- 
son, Zachary Taylor, John Adams, Washington, 
Franklin, John Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, Mark Twain, John Howard Payne, 
Lafcadio Hearn and other distinguished Ameri- 
cans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. of famous 
authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous col- 
lections purchased. Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 
Boston, Mass. 


SPECIALISTS 
CATALOGUE NO. 3 of First Editions, Press 
Books sent on request; also handlist of the 
Nonesuch Press. Burton’s Anatomy ef Melan- 
choly 2 vols. Nonesuch Press $35.00 now 


ready. THE CHAUCER HEAD, 32 West 47th 
Street, New York. 








SEVEN TIMES SEVEN, by Maria Daviess. 
A Biography. Published at $3.00. Our price, 
goc. Send for our new Catalogue of Book 
Bargains, First Editions, Americana, Unusual 
Importations, and »ew York City items. Open 
evenings. Chelsea Book Shop, 365 West 15th 
Street, New York City. 





THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
114 East 57th St. Books on Occultism, Mysti- 
cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Symbolism, 
The Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Reli- 
gions, Ancient Civilization, Mythology, Folk- 
lore, and kindred subjecte—old, rare and eout- 
of-print, new and contemporary. 


Telephone Regent 8267. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE 


AUTHORS PUBLICATION SERVICE, Edi- 
torial, Manufacturing, Distributing, etc. Biog- 
raphies, Histories, Special Works, Gencaologies, 
Theses, etc. The Bearwell Company, 406 West 
31st Street, New York, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS  CRITICIZED, 
Typed, Advice as to markets, ‘Twenty-five 
years as writer, editor, publisher. Circular on 
request. Also catalog thirty text-books for 
writers. James Knapp Reeve (Founder and 
former editor of The Editor) 3 Alex Bldg., 
Franklin, Ohio. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE 


Revised, 





“THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT” contains 
each month our unusual catalog of odd and 
strange books, autographs, prints and literary 
curiosities. Open Book Shop, 58 West Wash- 
ington, Chicago. 





EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. Pratt, 161 


Sixth Ave., New York. 
BOOKS on every phase of American History; 
Catalogs on request. 


genealogy; local history. 
34th St., 


The Cadmus Book Shop, 
New York. 


312 West 





SEND FOR CATALOG of most interesting 
books in the world. Dr. French, 2407 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 





FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 
books. Free catalogue, state language desired. 
Schoenhof’s—established 1856—387 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 





COIN DE FRANCE—Nouvelle Librarie 
Francaise; everything in books and French mag- 
azines; mail orders; information. Catalogues 
free. Open evenings, 66 West sist Street, New 








York. Circle 0083. 

LANGUAGES 
WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM MASTERKEY 
to all languages. Primers, $1.94; Chinese, 


French, Spanish, Alphagams, 30c. Dictionaries, 








$1.98. Languages, 8 West goth, New York. 
GENERAL ITEMS 
THE PHCENIX BOOK SHOP. Modern 


First Editions, 21 East 61st St.. New York City. 
Catalogue No. 1 now 


ready. Copies on request. 





FOLK SONGS OF BOHEMIA (English) 
Words, music. Beautifully illustrated. $2.50. 
SZALATNAY, 542 East 79th street, New York. 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, 
drama, criticism, art, essays, can now be 
procured from Eugene Pell, 1208 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE NEW DOOR. Library. 4 Christopher 


Street. 





FOR SALE: No. 47, first (limited) edition 
of SUSPENSE by Conrad. Alban E. Rogers, 
43 Grove, Asheville, N. C. 





MAX N. MAISEL, 424 GRAND STREET, 
NEW YORK. The first bookstore in New 
York (Established 1893) to discern the oncom- 
ing of an American intelligentsia and to 
gather and carry the best collection of good 
beoks for the intellectual reader. 


FRANK HARRIS’ Life of Oscar Wilde, two 
volumes, $5.00. GOTHAM BOOK MART, 51 
West 47th Street (Bryant 5812). 








CURRENT ENGLISH BOOKS. The Holli- 
day Bookshop, 49 East 49th St., New York. 





PLAYS wanted, especially original work by 
new writers. Frieda Fishbein, Play Broker, 
104 West 42nd St., New York City. 


CONDOR’S BOOKSTORE, 65 Fifth Ave. 
Scarce items. Biggest bargains in New York. 
Come in. Catalogue ready. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 











OUT-OF-PRINT books on all subjects quick- 
ly supplied at lowest cost. We also specialize 
in first editions, rare items, genealogies, maga- 
zines, English books, etc. No charge or obli- 
gation for this service. Announcements free. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, Dept. 326, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York. Longacre 1048. 
(Largest exclusive out-of-print specialists in 
the world.) 


OUR OUT-OF-PRINT SERVICE searches 
without obligation for books, magazines, gene- 
alogies, English publications, special items, ete. 
Items quoted at moderate prices. National 
Bibliophile Service, 1270 Broadway, New York. 
Pennsylvania 2986. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS 














SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS of all 
publishers, new and second hand, bought and 
sold by BARNES & NOBLE, 76 sth Ave., New 
York City. 


TRANSLATIONS  _ 





ANY TRANSLATION PUBLISHED, in- 
cluding Czsar, Cicero and Virgil; literal, 75¢; 
interlinear, $2. Translation Publishing Co., 
76 sth Ave., New York City. 
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Can a 
Book Advertising 
Department 
be Happy? 
Yes—certainly! Why shouldn’t it 
be, when an author like Christopher 
Morley writes a book like Thunder 
on the Left? 
There’s no toil in selling a novel that’s 
the best the creator of Roger Mifflin 
and Mr. Gissing ever wrote... 
particularly when reviewers and 
readers alike pass along the good 
word so_ enthusiastically . . . and 
the long-suffering copy writer at last 
gets a chance to use somebody else’s 
superlatives instead of his own. For 
instance : 
Thunder on the Left I enjoyed more 
thoroughly than any book since The 
Constant Nymph. Beauty it has, and 
wit, and pity for humankind and love 
of humankind, too. Any attempt to 
describe this glowing, wistful, humor- 
ful and daring book is unwise. It 
will mean something quite different 
to every person who reads it. 
—John Farrar, in The Bookman. 


’ i. 
= 


There is great beauty in the Morley 
book, and deep emotion.—Heywood 
Rroun, in the N. Y. World. 


Y ci 
= 


There are some achievements that 
mock analysis, that are so near per- 
fection that their apprehension is a 
measure of the quality not of the 
artist but of the audience. One of 
these is Christopher Morley’s Thun- 
der on the Left. . . . Profound unity 
gives to the book a vision, usually 
confined to poetry or abstract philos- 
ophy, of the great laws that govern 
life.—I/ nternational Book Review. 


ae. 
— 


He has justified his method by the 
skill with which he fuses reality and 
fancy. They do not fall apart at the 
analytic touch, any more than soil 
and air fall apart when they have 
joined to make a tree—Carl Van 
Doren, in The Atlantic Monthly. 


— =. 
— 


The rapid and inevitable tragedy, 
lying not in the immediate situation 
but in the perception of experience 
by the characters, constitutes one of 
the most moving pictures of American 
life recently achieved in our fiction. 
Thunder on the Left is one of the 
very few American novels that have 
been written beautifully ; in this book 
Mr. Morley has achieved an almost 
flawless prose that yields the effect 
of poetry.—Lloyd Morris, in the New 
York Times Book Review. 


a 
— 


Extremely beautiful in some spots 

and amazingly revelatory in others 

. . . beautiful bewilderment. 
—Baird Leonard, in Life. 


But even better than the reviews . . . 
the best advertisements for Thunder 
on the Left that have yet appeared 
are the 67,000 men and women who 
have bought it. They have made it 
the most discussed book of the de 
cade. 


THUNDER 
ON THE LEFT 
By Christopher Morley 


$2.00 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
SS 


The Phoenix Nest 


E are in receipt of This Quarter 

(No. 2), a remarkable orange and 
black anthology in paper covers, edited and 
published in Milan, Italy. The editors are 
Ernest Walsh and Ethel Moorhead. * * * 
“This number,” says the insidé cover, “is 
not complete without the Antheil musical 
supplement Which is included in the price 
And is not sold separately.” * * * “Antheil” 
is the work of George Antheil, dated June, 
1925, in Paris. It consists of compositions 
dating 1918-1920, 1922, 1923, and 1924- 
1925. * * * The latest composition is en- 
titled “Mr. Bloom and the Cyclops,” a work 
upon the “Cyclops” episode in James Joyce's 
“Ulysses.” * * * Some of the sideline in- 
structions for the rendition of this piece 


include “16 mechanical pianos operated 
from master roll and controlled from 
switchboard,” “8 xylophones controlled 


from switchboard,” “Amplified Gramaphone 
containing all of the ordinary orchestral 


instruments registered upon gramaphone 
record—amplified and _ controlled from 
switchboard,” “Bass drums,” “Electric 


Buzzers,” “pieces of steel,” “Electric Motor 
(wood attachment),” Electric Motor (steel 
attachment),” and so on * * * 
But, turning from music, of which we know 
nothing, we come to Ethel Moorhead’s 
frontispiece to the literary anthology. It 
is a drawing of Emanuel Carnevali. It 
faces Cantos XVII-XIX by Ezra Pound. 
Then Emanuel himself discusses “Girls,” in 
certain poems. He has the girls lettered 
A, B, C, D, E, F. He doesn’t discuss them 
as kindly as Raymond Knister discusses 
horses. * * * He calls them names. Ernest 
Walsh also writes poetry. * * * Leon 
Herald Srabiam and Robert Roe are other 
poets. * * * And here is Carl Sandburg— 
old Carl! * * * Then 
photographs of Joyce, making him look 
like an over-wearied interne, of Ernest Hem- 
ingway, of George Antheil, and a “repro- 
of an oil painting” of Padraic 
Colum, Only it couldn’t have been an oil 
painting. It was obviously a drawing. 
* * * Then an “Extract from Work in 
Progress,” by James Joyce. Then, among 
others, some McAlmon, some Djuna Barnes, 
some Hemingway, some Moorhead, a miscel- 
lany containing some letters from Ernest 
Walsh. * * * Here we may well pause * * * 
As we have examined Mr. Walsh’s celebra- 
tion of himself in this section of the fat 
volume, mixed with. turgid rodomontade 
concerning the few contemporary writers 
he considers worthy, we are partly dis- 
gusted and partly entertained. * * * What 
an exhibition! * * * Granted that Ernest 
Hemingway may have considerable merit as 
a writer, how one is put off by Mr. Walsh’s 
illiterate first sentence in his review of 
Hemingway: 


come some new 


duction 


The first impression one gets on reading a 
story of Hemingway is that this writer has been 
getting ready inside himself and outside himself 
for a long time before he began to write for the 
good job of writing. 

If a freshman began a theme with such 
sheer bosh he would quite properly have it 
blue-pencilled. * * * We pluck other plums 
from Mr. Walsh’s excursions into “criti- 
cism.” * * * “TI wanted to say that Mc- 
Almon observed like a gentleman observes,” 
“I can outwrite in his own medium any 
critic alive. And I can beat him with his 
own tools. But I am not the best critic 
alive,” “His stories are a triumph over ma- 
terial. He has accepted his world,” “behind 
each word in a Hemingway story Heming- 
way was thinking of more than grammar 
and publishers when he put it down,” “I 
would say that Carnevali is the Keats of 
today but that is not quite true. He has 
more to say than Keats. He is more im- 
portant than Keats.” * * * One could mul- 
tiply instances indefinitely. In fact, Mr. 
Walsh is a master of unconscious humor. 
He refers to Dean Inge as a “pew-mate” of 
G. K. Chesterton. He speaks of a “trail- 
blazing angle.” He calls Thomas Hardy an 
“almighty bore.” He calls W. B. Yeats “a 
fake Irish poet.” He says McAlmon is 
“bigger and better than Mark Twain.” He 
asks Harriet Monroe, “Doesn’t anyone ever 
give you the straight ‘stuff. (period) Except 
Pound.” * * * Mr. Ernest Walsh has 
done an incalculable disservice to the group 
of writers he has edited and anthologized. 
He is a third-rate writer with an enormous- 
ly swollen ego. His mind is that of an 
excited sophomore. * * * We should not be 
so severe with him, save that he has swag- 
gered and stuck out his tongue and called 
names through many pages of this collec- 
tion of his contemporaries. * * * He has 
obscured for us whatever merits they may 
have by his palpable ignorance and insen- 
sitiveness, by his big empty ballyhoo and 
his orgy of overstatement. * * * Mr. 


Walsh’s opinions are of no possible interest 
save as they have served to irritate us with 
the group for which he is spokesman. * * * 
And that is not fair. * * * Of the new 
and tentative writers in this group we re- 
member Miss Kay Boyle when she was an 
assistant editor of Broom. Her little story 
in This Quarter is a sincere attempt to 
portray a mood of an artist. James Joyce 
is, of course, a genius who adds lustre to 
this collection. Carl Sandburg’s reputation 
is established. We have yet to read any- 
thing of Robert McAlmon’s in prose that 
will convince us of anything but his dul- 
ness, Emanuel Carnevali’s poems here 
present we heartily dislike. Ezra Pound’s 
cantos seem to us still-born, as his former 
cantos seemed. * * * We have yet to ex- 
amine detachedly the work of Mr. Ernest 
Hemingway. * * * Some of Mr. Walsh’s 
poems have beauty, some are just rot. But 
it is disappointing in the extreme that an 
egocentric young person so completely void 
of any critical faculty as is young Mr. 
Walsh should have been intrusted with the 
editorship of a volume which may well 
contain some notable work by modern in- 
dividualists. * * * We have found him so 
preposterous that we have not yet read the 
volume he edits. * * * Let us turn away to 
the first number of Volume Four of The 
New Criterion. This is an interesting quar- 
terly review, edited by Mr. T. S. Eliot and 
published by Faber & Gwyer, Limited, at 24, 
Russell Square, London, W.C.1. Those of 
our readers who collect the best literary 
periodicals should certainly subscribe. * * * 
The New Criterion is liberal enough to 
print the work of Gertrude Stein, work 
which we shall never be able to regard as 
anything but futile. In this number, how- 
ever, are also “A French Criticism of New- 
man,” by Frederic Manning, a story by 
Aldous Huxley, an essay by Virginia Woolf, 
the second instalment of D. H. Lawrence’s 
“The Woman Who Rode Away,” contribu- 
tions by Jean Cocteau and John Gould 
Fletcher, and a leading article by Mr. Eliot 
himself on “The Idea of a Literary Re- 
view.” * * * Mr. Eliot says some sound 
and valuable things. “A review should 
be an organ of documentation. That is to 
say, the bound volumes of a decade should 
represent the development of the keenest 
sensibility and the clearest thought of ten 
years. Even a single number should attempt 
to illustrate, within its limits, the time and 
the tendencies of the time. It should have 
a value over and above the aggregate value 
of the individual contributions. Its con- 
tents should exhibit heterogeneity which the 
intelligent reader can resolve into order.” 
* * * And again, “The miscellaneous re- 
view is negative: the review which propa- 
gates the ideas of a single man, or the 
views and fancies of a small group, is more 
evidently obnoxious. In the realm of 
action, of political or theological contro- 
versy, a small and compact body of troops, 
or even a single leader, may accomplish use- 
ful work. But in the world of ideas, no 
individual, no small group, is ever good 
enough or wise enough to deserve such 
license. Of messianic literature we have 
sufficient.” * * * He comes to the conclu- 
sion that we must “form a literary review, 
not merely on literature, but on what we 
may suppose to be the interests of any in- 
telligent person with literary taste.” In the 
choice of contributors, he says, “our catholic- 
ity must be ordered and rational, not 
heterogene and miscellaneous,” and warns 
that the review must “protect its disinter- 
estedness, must avoid the temptation ever to 
appeal to any social, political, or theological 
prejudices.” * * * He is averse to stating 
a program or erecting a platform. Tend- 
ency only must be evident. He believes 
that today there is “a tendency toward a 
higher and clearer conception of Reason, 
and a more severe and serene control of 
the emotions by Reason.” * * * After hav- 
ing examined Mr. Ernest Walsh, what a 
relief it is to listen to Mr. T. S. Eliot 
speaking with ordinary intelligence! The 
“severe and serene control of the emotions 
by Reason,” a catholicity “ordered and ra- 
tional,” the protection of disinterestedness, 
—these are, most certainly, necessities in the 
practice of criticism, in the analysis of con- 
temporary writing. These are principles to 
which one must cleave. * * * We realize 
that we have been “severe” but not al- 
together “serene” in our treatment of Mr. 
Walsh! * * * And we apologize for having 
devoted our entire column this week to the 
discussion of two periodicals. * * * But 
they illustrate two distinct modern tendencies. 
And we do detest the half-baked and the 
ill-digested. * * * And so, adieu! 
THE PHGENICIAN. 








“The MOST HIGHLY 
PRAISED NOVEL 
OF THE YEAR” 


Says 


Mary Colum 


in The Saturday Review 


EVERY DAY MORE CRITICS 
HAIL A GENIUS. THESE ARE 
THE LATEST: 


Fanny Butcher: 

“One of the great works of 
art. A book you can no more 
forget than when you realized 
that great beauty is always a 
pain. There is something per- 
manent and fine about it.” 





“One of the greatest pieces of 


Ted Robinsoa: 
The great | 


fiction of its time. 
book of the season.” 


The New Republic: 

“No one who cares for the 
art of fiction can fail to relish 
its brilliance.” 

The Dial: 


“A great 
war.” 


novel-epic of the 


Boston Transcript: 
“Could be compassed only by 
the pen of a genius.” 


NO MORE 
PARADES 


by Ford Madox Ford 
$2.50 at all bookstores 





Now in its 4th large printing 





Albert and 66 Fifth Ave. ||” 
Charles Boni New York 
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The Big Novel 
of the Spring! 


THE HOUNDS 
OF SPRING 


By SYLVIA THOMPSON 


A moving and in- jf 
tensely dramatic story } 
in which the loss of 
her fiancé in the War 
so hurts a young girl | 
that she is unable to 
face things squarely. 

Her loveless mar- 
riage and its unfore- 
seen consequences fF 
make this a splendid 
story of human de- ff 
sires and defeats and 
victories. | 

A. Hamilton Gibbs, author of ‘ 
SOUNDINGS, calls it “Big with 
feeling and understanding and 
most admirably written. The 


first significant piece of work of | 


the post-war generation.” 


= Four printings i 
efore publication! 
$2.00 at All Booksellers 


LITTLE. BROWN & 
CO.. Publishers, Boston 
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